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'To the F E W. 


; Wo Words, Au Roy, is the Addreſs 
\ of every Subject of France to his So- 
1 -pereign,—Three ſerve for N ou—Thoſe Hand 


| for Power—Theſe for Excellency—Excellency 

iT 4 which the Herald can make no Addition— 

7 Eſences 'q re ſuperior to Forms, tho the 'World 

1 0% made, that Forms govern i.— But then 
"Porins are ſati Sfy'd <orth - Porms ; and if we 
bow the Knee to Majorities, our Hearts are 
at Liberty to beſtow themſelves. 

Not to weary you with Words, this Tract 
compos'd for your Approbation only, is ſub- 
mitted to your Candour, and beſeeches your Pro- 
teclion, which it may, poſſibly, fland in need 
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J am, &c. 


THE AUTHOR. 
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ADVERTISEMENT, 


F any Section of the following Treatiſe 
ſhould be thought worthy of a Place in 
our monthly, weekly, or other Collections, 
the Author of it makes it his humble Re- 


queſt to the Gentlemen concerned in compil- 
ing and compoſing them, that they would 


ſuffer it to anſwer his Purpoſe firſt, 
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THE 


NN HE R E is hardly a Pugh. in * 
Gy: XK Annals of the World which does not 
ſeem to ſhew, That Wit and Money 


N MMM have been always at War, and always 
treated one another with reciprocal Contempt. 


Perhaps for this only Reaſon, That the Man 
of Money could acquire every thing but Ideas, 


and the Man of Wits Ideas could never acquire 
him Money. 


But, whatever the Cauſe may be, ſuch is the 
Fact: And, as if the Bulk of Mankind de- 
rived fome Kind of Gratification from the 
Quarrel, they have each in his Way contributed 
all they could to render it perpetual, | 


B | Thus 
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Thus a Man may plead for Money, preſcribe 
or quack for Money, preach and pray for Mo- 
ney, marry for Money, fight for Money, do- 
any thing within the Law for Money, provided 
the Expedient anſwers, without any the leaſt 
Imputation. 


But if he writes like one inſpired from Hea- 
ven, and writes for Money, the Man of Touch, 
in the Right of Midas his great Anceſtor, en- 
ters his Caveat againſt him as a Man of Taſte; 
declares the two Provinces to be incompatible ; 
that he who aims at Praiſe ought to be ſtarved ; 
and that there ought to be ſo much. draw-back 
upon Character for every Acquiſition in Coin. 


In this, as in many other Inſtances, the Rump 
of the World ſerves as an Oracle to-the Head. 
— A rich Mans * js better received than 
another, Mans Jeſt; and a Stink ſo recom- 


. mended becomes a Law. 


And yet the Art of Writing is as much an 
Art, as the Art of Painting or the Art of 
War: The Pen, as a Tool, is of as much Im- 
portance, at leaſt, as the Peticil ; and as a Wea- 
pon offenſive or defenſive, has its Power, and 


can do ſome Sort of Execution as well as a 
Sword, 


Some 
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Some Branches of this Art require Abilities 
and Accompliſhments of the firſt Rate Such 
Accompliſhments and Abilities are the Patents 
of God Almighty for Place and Precedency ; 
and after Thoſe on whom they are beſtowed 
have mellowed a due Time in their Graves, the 
Privilege of them is allow'd.— ' Till then, in- 
deed, the Kings Patents, by univerſal Conni- 
vance are preferred ; becauſe there is nothing 
we are fo unwilling to acknowledge, as a Supe- 
riority of Nature; becauſe Titles or Pretences 
to Honour are many ways attainable; and be- 
cauſe we are glad to avail ourſelves of any Pal- 
liative to countenance the ſervile Homage we 
are apt to pay to Thoſe poſſeſs'd of them. 


If Heroes and Patriots conſtitute the firſt Co- 
lumn of national Glory, Authors of Genius con- 
ſtitute the ſecond: And if England has produced a 
Sackville, a Bacon, a Raleigh, a Greville, a Selden, 
a Harrington, a Hyde, a Sidney, firſt and fecond, 
a Villiers, a Saville, a Sheffield, an Aſhley-Cooper, 
a Boyle, a Granville, Sc. who did not write for 
Bread, it has alſo produced other Writers * as 


B 2 eminent, 


Mr. Olamixon, perhaps, will not be admitted as one of 
theſe ; and yet his Merits as a Party- Writer, his Connections 
with the fam d Profzfor of Politics and Philanthropy of Pall- 
Mall, and his'{ubmitting to labour at the Preſs like a Horſe in 
a Mill, till he became as blind and as wretched, ought to have 
been, what they were not, ſo many Preſervatives "_ the 

CCU- 
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eminent, who did; and of whom ſome, to the 
eternal Diſgrace of all our national Pretenſions 


to Generoſity and Humanity, dy'd for want 


of it. 


We call the Sciences liberal, 'tis true; but 
then, *tis as true, there is not one liberal amongſt 
them : All are carry'd to Market; and ſome 
not only fetch a very good Price in ready Mo- 
ney, but are farther rewarded with Titles, Dig- 
nities, Employments and Revenues. 


And the Thing ſpeaks for itſelf : A poetical 
Canto; a Demonſtration worthy of Euclid ;—An 


hiſtorical Section A Tract on Government 


A Diſcourſe on Morals—A Perſuaſive to Holi- 
neſs, c. till converted into Money, will not fur- 
niſh any one Accommodation: And in a Country 
of Riches and Luxury like this, where both Plea- 


ſure and Importance are meaſur'd by Expence, 


Accumulation of Miſeries which befel him in his old Age, 


when he ſtood moſt in need of Conſolation, 


But Mr. Sale, Tranſlator of the Koran, and Author of the 
Oriental Articles in the Univerſal Hiſtory, might be compared 
to the Phoenix in all but this, That he did not leave a Succeſ- 
ſor behind him; and yet ſuch were his Diſtreſſes, that he 
often wanted a ſecond Shirt, and was often obliged to the firſt 
Friend he could find for the Meal of the Day. How differ- 
ent his Fate from that of a certain Prelate deceas'd, who, 
on the Credit of a /ing/e Sermon, (for tho' he printed gu, 


the laſt was but a Haſh of the firſt) had the good Luck to 


become the Head of his Order ? 
| Money 
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5 9, 
Money enough muſt be had to furniſh Vani- 
ties as well as Neceſſaries. The more we a- 
bound in Vanities, the more conſiderable we are 
eſteemed: And where any Neceſſary is wanting, 


apparently thro' Neceſſity, all the Douceurs of 
Life ariſing from Obſervance and Reſpect, will 


be wanting too. 


If, for Tluſtration, we had a Shakſpeare, a 
Milton, or a Newton now exiſting amongſt us, 
who ſhould come into what is cald good Com- 
pany in dirty Linen, for want of clean And 
a Charters, a Laſcels, a Lowther, a Walters, or 
a Craſtein, out of Sordidneſs did the ſame, 
merely to ſave the Charge of waſhing, the lat- 
ter would be courted and careſſed, and the for- 
mer would hardly be acknowledged The moſt 
notorious Abuſe of Wealth not being able to ren- 
der the Abuſer contemptible, or Talents the moſt 
ſublime to render Poverty other wiſe. 


Even the poor Lord, poor Hero, poor Saint 
amongſt us, (if we had any of the two latter 
Claſſes amongſt us,) could no more preſerve 
themſelves from Contempt, than the poor Poet, 
Hiſtorian, Philoſopher, or Divine, 


And this we ought in Charity to ſuppoſe, is 
the Cauſe, that neither God or the King is ever 
ſerved in Employments the moſt honorable 
and 
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and venerable, even by Perſons of the firſt Fa- 3 
milies and moſt unblemiſhed Sanctity, for | 
naught. 


Politically ſpeaking, however, I am of Opi- 
nion, that Wealth ſhould be intitled to ſome 
Degree of Reſpect; and, on the contrary, 
that Want ſhould be ſubje& to ſome Degree 
of Diſgrace. The Reaſon this : Wealth is 
the Obje& of Commerce; Commerce is one 
great Source of our national Efficiency; and 
when political and philoſophical Maxims claſh, 
Prudence requires the latter ſhould give way to 
the former. 


: | But then Wealth may be valued too high, as 


If) it is ſaid, Gold may be bought too dear, Or, if 
" there 15 noſuch Worth, indeed, as Moneys Worth, . 
. we ſhould be conſiſtent in our Deciſions at leaſt; l 
ll in which Caſe it would follow; That, inſtead of 


cenſuring an Author for taking Money for his 
= Works, we ought to eſteme 'Thoſe moſt who get 
[i moſt Money by them: And then Pope, and Vol- 
il ratre after his Example, would deſerve to be 
* conſidered more, for what they mage of their 
| | Works, than for the Works themſelves. 


, 
— — 
— 
be 


1 The Voluntier, or Gentleman-Writer, may 
. be content with the Point of Honour, and make 


0 a Compliment of the Profit to his Bookſeller if | 
| | he 


| 171 

be pleaſes: But were the Writer by Profeſſion 
to do the ſame, I am afraid Thofe who now 
; diſparage him on the Score of Venality, would 
diſcover the ſame good Nature, in endeavouring 
; to diſparage him as much for his Folly. 

; 


Beſides; Let the Bookſeller come by his Copy 
how he may, by Purchaſe or Donation, the 
Market-Price of the Book is always the ſame. 
—— The Compliment, ſuch as it was, he would 
tell you, was paid to him, not to the Public : 
And that he had allowed in the Difference of 
Paper and Print, an Equivalent for the Pittance 
uſually given to the Author. 


One would think, therefore, that, whether an 
Author was an Adventurer for Fame or Money, 
or both, it ſhould be all a Cale to the candid 
Reader; and that the Rate of Authorſhip ſhould 
be fixed by the real Weight and Value of the 
Work, independent of all other Conſiderations, 


Every Body knows there can be no Action 
without ſome Motive; and that every Motive 
which ariſes from ourſelves, is apt to terminate 
in ourſelves:: Now Love of Fame or Importance 
of any kind, is a Motive as ſelfiſh as any other. 
— As many have abuſed their Talents out of 
Vanity, Wantonneſs or Wickedneſs, as out of 
Neceſſity ; and a Man who writes to live, may 
{er 
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ſet as high a Value on Character, as he that 
writes to make one: 


Difference of Motive in this Caſe, then, makes 
no Difference in Merit or Demerit. — That So- 


ciety is beſt formed where Selfiſhneſs of every 


kind centers in the good of the Whole. — And 
the Writer who ſerves himſelf and the Public 
together, has as good a Right to the Product 
in Money of his Abilities, as the Landholder to 
his Rent, or the Money- Jobber to his Intereſt, 


Nor is this all. — Suppoſing the Writer by 
Trade, and the Voluntier, to have equal Abili- 
ties and equal Accompliſhments, the former, 
as the Current of the Times now ſets, has the 
beſt Chance to be the beſt Writer of the Two. 


And firſt I make a Difference in Times, for 
this Reaſon. — Bacon, &c. were always in Ac- 
tion; and when out of Place, had always the 
Pen in their Hands; conſequently were habi- 
tual Writers, or poſſeſſed of all the Advantages 
that a Habit of Writing could give them. 


But 4 the Voluntier-Writers of our Times are 
Holiday -Writers indeed. That is to ſay.— They 
write juſt enough to ſhew They can read; and, 
having ſo done, throw away the Pen. — Where- 
as, by the very Malice of his Stars, the Writer 

by 
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by Trade is for ever obliged to write on; 
and thereby obtains that Maſtery in Matter, 
Method, Stile and Manner, which is hardly to 
be obtained any other Way. 


There is indeed a Species of Venality which 
can no otherwiſe be palliated, than by the fa- 
mous Maxim of a late famous State-Caſuiſt, 
That he is a Fool who is a Grain honeſter 
© than the * Times he lives in.” 


And, if we duly conſider the Biaſs given to 
our-palitical OEconomy, even before he came to 
be at the Head of the College, and the Habits 
gradually eſtabliſhed upon it, it will be no 


eaſy Matter to render the Charge ſpecial againſt 
any body. 


Venality from that Period came as much into 
Vogue as Gravitation : All Things were found- 
ed upon it: All Things were reſolved into it: 
All Things were accounted for by it: And one 
of the moſt venerable Perſonages amongſt us, 


* It follows, no doubt, That in better Times no Quarter 
ought to be given to it; nor to ſuch a Wretch as Doctor 


Madera at any time; who, having firſt proſtituted his Pen in 


the Cauſe of the Church, by defending certain indefenſible Ma- 
nuſcripts, Relicts, &c. was infamouſly employ'd by Philip IV. 
to explain away the fundamental Rights and Privileges of the 
Arragonians, which he had ſworn at his Coronation to main - 


tain and defend, and thereby juſtify that Tyrant's cruel Ex- 
tinction of them. | 


O was 


[10] 
was induc'd to conſecrate it, as the only univer- 
ſal Expedient that could be rely'd upon for the 
Service of all future Ages. 


In ſhort: Has not the ſame Recipe ſerv'd in 
a Manner for us all? Have not our Diſpenſa- 
ries, public and private, been forc'd to conform 
to it ? Is not the contagious Matter like that of 
the Small-Pox for Inoculation, lodged in every 
Borough and Body- Corporate thorough the King- 
dom? Are there not known Practitioners in 
Abundance, who, by the Dint of applying, di- 
recting, and modifying it, not only have their 
Living, but their Choice of Living, thriving, 
fattening, in the very beſt Imployments in the 
Kingdom? — And has not this Practice obtain'd 
ſo long, and gathered ſuch Strength, that the 
wiſeſt and beſt of Men ſcarce know how to put 


a Stop to it? 


More than all This. — Has it not given Riſe 
to another Principle yet more execrable and per- 
nicious ; becauſe partaking as much of the 
Huſſar, as that did of the Swiſs * Rapacity! 
Rapacity, which, inſtead of chaffering and bar- 
tering, ſo much Service for ſo much Emolument, 
inſiſts on ſo much Emolument without any Ser- 
vice at all ? And, as in the former Caſe, do we 
not ſee it force ſuch Compliances, as almoſt ex- 
cites an Apprehenſion, Thar Government itſelf 


will in the End be torn to Pieces like A#eon by 
his own Dogs ? And 
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* And why, ſays the late Mr. Fielding, 
c in one of his Facobite-Journals, is an Author, 
* (in a Country where there is no public Provi- 
e fion for Men of Genius) obliged to be a more 
&* difintereſted Patriot than any other? And 
c why is he, whoſe Livelihood is in his Pen, a 
greater Monſter in uſing it to ſerve himſelf, 


* than he who uſes his Tongue for the fame 
< Purpoſe ?* 


It became, indeed, but too apparent, That 


Genius and Knowledge were worth nothing, no 


not even Countenance or Notice, till grafted on 
ſome factious Stock, and made ſubſervient to 
ſome ſeperate Intereſt: That it was downright 
Folly to hope to riſe by diſintereſted Merit : And 
that he was only laughed at, who laid the Streſs 
of his Suit on any ſuch Pretenſions. 


Nay one Inſtance may be given of a Gen- 
tleman of the old Stamp, who, finding him- 
ſelf obliged to run counter to the Times, 
by acknowledging Scruple of Conſcience, 
Attachment to Principle, Concern for Cha- 
rater, Affection for the Public, and Reverence 
for the Dignity of Government, thought 
himſelf alſo oblig'd to look round for ſuch 
Conſiderations, as bad faireſt to warrant his 
Diſcretion, palliate his Singularity, and ſkreen 
him from the Reſentments of the Herd, by 
tis purer Example expoſed and condemn'd. 
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Even on this Head, therefore, the Writer by 


Trade might inſconce himſelf behind his Betters, 


and plead their Authority for doing That out of - 


Neceſſity, which they do wantonly, out of the 
Rage of adding Luxury to Luxury, and Vanity 
to Vanity; Which, as above-mention'd, is be- 
come the only Ambition of us all, from the firſt 
Grandee down to the loweſt Mechanic, 


The Misfortune is, that Men of all Ranks 
and Conditions are apt to make uſe of their Fa- 
culties as they make uſe of their Money, for 
their own Accommodation only ; and are never 
ſo much offended as when you attempt to turn 
the Powers of them upon themſelves. 


There 1s, therefore, no ſuch Thing as pre- 
vailing with the mercenary V - -- rx to be juſt 
to you, for the ſame Reaſon that he is partial 


to himſelf: No, what is Privilege within the 


Bar, is Treſpaſs in the Lobby : And I have 
known one of Thele gravely wonder, that any 
Writer ſhould have the Impudence to make the 
ſame Uſe of his Pen, that he did of his Bo- 
rough. 


But (leaving Theſe in their Sins) what is moſt 


provoking of all, the very Preſs itſelf has been 


made to furniſh the Reproaches of which theſe 
Cenſors ſo roundly avail themſelves z and the 


moſt intereſted of Writers, are of all others the 
moſt free in beſtowing them: I mean ſuch, as, 


with 


Wr 
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with an Eye to Preferment, officiouſly ſtrain 
all their Powers and Faculties to make the People 


appear ſole Authors of their own Calamities. 


Theſe are amphibious Things ; half *Squire, 
half Author, who, from a ſtrong Preſumption 
of Parts, deſpiſe the Ignorants above them, and 
as vain a Preſumption of Patrimony, deſpiſe the 
Indigents below them ; or elſe, Party-per-Pales 
of another Species, among whom Benefice ſtands 
for Patrimony; and from whence they look 
down on a poor Pen-and-Ink Laborer, with 


the ſame Eye of Diſdain that they look down on 
their own poor Curates, 


The laſt Offender of this Sort, is the egre- 


gious Author of a late chef-d'oeuvre, which, un- 


der the Title of an * Eftimate, Sc. takes Poſ- 
ſeſſion of the Preſs, as if, like Sir Thomas 


Lombes twiſting Mill, it was a Machine, which 
none but he and Company, were in the Secret 


of managing, or had any legitimate Pretence to 
occupy. 


According to him, the whole Herd of Wri- 
ters, (with an Exception to himſelf, and Thoſe 
he pleaſes to except beſides) are profligate Scrib- 
lers, inſipid or malignant Scriblers, aſpiring or 

* Being a modeſt Attempt to prove, that the Character 
of Fribble in ch Farce, is our Repreſentative-General ; or in 
other Words, That our National Ejjeminacy is the Source of 


all our Miſcarriages and Misfortunes ; of which Efeminacy, 
however, no better Proof is to be met with, than the Recep- 


tion given to this 'Tinſil Performance. 


deſpair- 


1 14 ] 
deſpairing Scriblers, who write to find their 
Account in Writing; and ſuch is the general 
Defeft of Taſte and Learning, that we are to un- 
derſtand, Sodom itſelf was hardly in a more 
deſperate State than is now the Republic of 
Letters. 


Indeed, the good Men and true, requir'd by 
way of Compoſition for Sodom, could not be 
found : Whereas, on our Behalf, the Worthies 
kept in Reſerve from the Blaſt he had before 
breathed out upon the Age, are ſuch as have 
Merit enough to atone for all the Barbariſm of 
all the Goths and Vandals, ſtill extant in Europe. 


One of theſe, a very Cæſar it ſeems, both 
Difator and Pontifex Maximus in Literature, he 
talks of, as the Spies ſent by Moſes, talk'd of the 
Children of Anat.: Believing, or affecting to be- 
lieve, himſelf to be but a Graſs-hopper before 
him, he preſumes, that he, this Unic, muſt, 
therefore appear in the ſame ſtupendous Mag- 
nitude to every body elſe. 


Thus, in the Phraſe of Shakſpeare, he likens 
him to a Colaſſus ſtriding the narrow World, 
with a Swarm of us petty Men crawling be- 
tween his huge Legs: And in his own, to Gul- 
liver, maliciouſly attacked with poiſon'd Arrows, 
{becauſe no otherwiſe to be ſubdued) by the 
whole Force of Lilliput. 
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1151 
A Prodigy every way! And ſuch he muſt cer- 
tainly be allowed (ne ſævi magne ſacerdos ! ) by all 
who have had the Pleaſure of reading his pro- 
digious Tract upon Prodigies, now only to be 
met with in the Collections of the Curious. 


Another of his Ele (whether as Author, 
Player, Manager, or all Three, is uncertain) 
Jacob Behmen or Lord Flame himſelf, - could not 
have celebrated more emphatically than he has 
done in the following extraordinary Climax. Let 
dus then ſearch the Theatre for the Remains of 
* manly Taſte : And here, apparently at leaſt, it 
* muſt be acknowledged, we ſhall find it. A 
great Genius hath ariſen to digniſy the Stage; 
* who, when it was /inking into the loweſt Inſipi- 
& dity, reſtored it the Fulneſs of its ancient Splen- 
„dor, and with a Variety of Powers beyond 


Example, eſtabliſh'd Nature, Shakeſpeare and 
« himſelf.” 


To eſtabliſh his own-ſelf alſo, as Succeſſor to 


Monteſguieu, he takes care to be his own Index in 


every Page and every Paragraph : The Prince 
Prettyman of Writers is ever before our Eyes 
and every Reader finds himſelf obliged to ac- 
knowledge, no Title was ever ſo well beſtow'd. 


Laſtly : On the Foot-ſtool of the State thus 
occupy'd by this illuſtrious Triumvirate, he has 


Con- 
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condeſcended to leave room for little Hogarth ; 


in what way and for what purpoſe we ſhall ſee 
preſently. 


Common Senſe, (which it is Pity we are not 
all of us better acquainted with) is the familiar 
Standard of Conduct in common Life: And if 


in common Life we ſhould hear any Man take 


upon him to diſpenſe ſuch indiſcriminate Cen- 
ſures on one hand, and ſuch abſurd Flatteries 
on the other, what ſhould we think of his Man- 
ners, Conduct or Diicretion ? Should not we 
be more in Pain for Thoſe fo flatter'd, than Thoſe 
ſo cenſur*d ? And if it were poſſible co conceive 
the Former had an Appetite for ſuch loathſome 
Food, ſhould not we be more apt to compli- 
ment them upon their Digeſtion than upon their 


Taſte ? 


It is happy for Mr. Hogarth, in my humble 
Opinion, that he is brought upon the Stage in 
ſuch Company, rather for the ſake of faſtening 
ſome additional Abuſe upon the Public, than of 
beſtowing any ſpecial Grace upon him. Nei- 
ec ther the comic Pencil, nor the ſerious Pen 
« of our ingenious Countrymen (ſo the Exiſti- 
ce mator or Appraiſer's gracious Patent of Al- 
« lowance runs) have been able to &zep alive the 
« Taſte of Natiffe or of Beauty.” For where 
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he has choſen to be a Niggard of his Acknow- 
ments, every other Man would chuſe to be 
a Prodigal: Nature had play'd the Proteus with 
us; had invited us to perſue her in every Shape, 
but had never ſuffered us to overtake her: Beau- 

all had been ſmitten with, but no-body 
had been able to aſſign us a Rule by which it 
might bedefin'd : This was Mr. Hogarths Taſk : 
This is what he has ſucceeded in : Compoſition 
is, at laſt, become a Science: The Student 
knows what he is in Search of: The Connoiſſ-ur 
what to praiſe : And Fancy and Faſhion or 
Preſcription, will uſurp the hackney'd Name of 
Taſte no more, 


So that, whatever may be ſaid in Diſparage- 
ment of the Age on other Accounts; it has 
more Merit and Honour to claim on this, than 
any which preceded it: And I will venture for 
once to propheſy, from the Improvements al- 
ready manifeſted, That we ſhall have the Arts 
of deſigning to value ourſelves upon, when all 


our antient Virtues are worn out. 


But we digreſs : The Author's Sin of Vena- 


| lity is the Point immediately before us: And, 


unhappily, the Exiſtimator and Company, drive 
as hard a Bargain with the Public for their 
Works, as the n Mercenary who can be 


named. 


D Mr. Hogarth 


t 81 


Mr. ge will tell you like an honeſt Man; 
That, till Fame appears to be worth more than 
Money, he will always prefer Money to Fame; 
Whoever caſts an Eye on the Exiſtimators ſcanty 


Page and over-grown Margin, will pronounce 
at once, That no-body underſtands the Value 


of Three Shillings and ers e 


he. 
Even the great Genius of the Theatre (if 


common Fame is not always a common Liar,) 
is but an occaſional Conformiſt in the Temple 
of Apollo, and never makes his Entrance into 
10 but as a Thoroughfare to that of Plutus, 


And, to ſay nothing of the Two-Shilling- 
Antidotes to the Poſthumous Writings of Lord 
Bolingbroke, a Page is ſtill extant, where the 
Coloſſus himſelf creeps between the Legs of the 


late Sir Robert Sutton, in what Poſture, or for 


what . need not be explain d. 


This is dah to ſhew the Folly and Raſh- 
neſs of bringing a Charge, without conſidering 


how far it reaches, and who are comprehended 
in it: And if another Breath ſhould ſtill be 


wanting to diſperſe the officious Cloud of In- 


cenſe, we found this Idol ſurrounded with, it 
may be ſupply'd out of the additional Sheet to 
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Fackſons Chronology, SET to this Hour un- 
ed. | 1911 11 


5 In ſhort ; | Where adi) is liberal, nothing 
ought to be liberal: And where all muſt pay, 
all ought to be paid. Notwithſtanding which, 
Authors are ſtill living, who have been as com- 
municative of the Uſe of their Parts, as great 
Men ought to be of their Fortunes; and who 
on thoſe Occaſions neither receiv'd, nor expected 
to receive, any other Reward, than the inward 
Satisfaction ariſing from the Conſciouſneſs of 
having done a Service, and I diſcharg'd a 
Duty. 


But, inſtead of ſtanding on the Defenſive only 
againſt the Petulancy or Bitterneſs of ſuch un- 
generous Maligners, might not a Writer of this. 
Claſs, if any ſuch could be found, who had 


not only Vouchers to produce of Abilities, but 


alſo of Services reſulting to the Public, by a 
proper and ſeaſonable Exertion of them, take 
upon him to ſhew, without any Breach of Mo- 
deſty, That he has more to complain of than to 


- anſwer for? 


| The Writer has three Provinces. To write 
for Bookſellers. To write for the Stage. To 
write for a Faction in the Name of the Com- 


munity. 
D 2 I do 
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I do not make Miniſterial Service a Province; 
becauſe Service of that kind is at preſent rarely 


called for : Knowing the Price of Power to be 


Oppoſition and Abuſe, Miniſters are grown 
too prudent to offer thoſe Pleas from Time to 
Time, which they are ſure will not be admitted 
at the Bar of Prejudice : And when they do 
condeſcend to imploy the Pen, they either take 
the firſt that comes to hand out of the public 
Offices, or elſe have Recourſe to the Colleges: 
In which latter Caſe, the Church furniſhes the 
Reward; and in the former the State; as Va- 
cancies happen to fall and Pretenſions can be 
accom moqated. 


And as to the Community, tho' ſenſible the 
Preſs is the only Engine left, by which they 
can act at all, either for the Relief of themſelves 
or the Comfort of their Poſterity z and tho? 
ready enough to clamour for the Liberty of it, 
they have never once thought of taking it out 
of the Hands of Faction, and, by ſpecial War- 
rant, transferring it to ſome able Hand or Hands 
to be made uſe of, not for their Amuſment, 
but their Service : Not to inflame their Reſent- 


ments, but to bring their Grievances, if any, 


to a fair, full, and effectual Audit. 
To write for the Bookſellers is, more or leſs 


a Grievance, according as the Bargain can be 
driven ; but is always a Grievance, let the 


Bargain 


12171 


Bargain be driven how it will for which, almoſt 


as much may be urg'd in juſtice to the Man of 
Craft, as againſt it, in Compaſſion to the Man 


of Ingenuity. Book-making is the Manufac- 


ture he muſt thrive by: The Rules of Trade 


oblige him to buy as cheap and ſell as dear as 


poſſible: And it is, I am afraid, but too true, 
That in this kind of Traffic, almoſt as much 
Paper is waſted, as is fold. On the other hand, 


knowing beſt what Aſſortments of Wares will 


beſt ſuit the Market, he gives out his Orders 
accordingly ; and is as abſolute in preſcribing 


the Time of Publication, as in proportioning 


the Pay. 


This will account in a good Degree for the 
Paroxyſms of the Preſs : The ſagacious Book- 


ſeller feels the Pulſe of the Times, and accord- 


ing to the Stroke preſcribes ; not to cure, but 
flatter the Diſeaſe : As long as the Patient con- 


tinues to ſwallow, he continues to adminiſter z 
and on the firſt Symptom of a Nauſea, he 


changes the Doſe. Hence the Ceſſation of all 
Political Carminatives, and the Introduction of 


Cantharides, in the Shape of Tales, Novels, 


Romances, Sc. And hence the ſudden Change 
from a Courſe of Compoſers and Amuſers, to 
a Courſe of State-Stimulatives of rhe moſt daring 
and dangerous kind, 


Fhus, 
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Thus, there is no Difference between the 
Writer in his Garret, and the Slave in the 
Mines ; but that the former has his Situation 
in the Air, and the latter in the Bowels of the 
Earth: Both have their Taſks aſſigned them 
alike : Both muſt drudge and ſtarve ;. and nei- 
ther can hope for Deliverance. The Compiler 
muſt compile; the Compoſer muſt compoſe on; 
fick or well; in Spirit or out; whether fur- 
niſh'd with Matter or not; till, by the joint 
Preſſute of Labour, Penury, and Sorrow, he 
has worn out his Parts, his Conſtitution, and 
all the little Stock of Reputation he had ac- 
quir'd among the Trade; Who were All, perhaps, 
that ever heard of his Name, 


The Humanity and Policy of the State have 
provided Hoſpitals for the Soldier and Seaman, 
worn out in the Service; but the Writer has 
no ſuch Conſolation in Proſpect: If the wor- 
ſhipful Company of Stationers have built and en- 
dowed any Alms-Houles, it is only, I preſume, 
for the decayed and miſerable of their own 
Corps: And, indeed, if they had made any 
Proviſion for the Reception of exhauſted Au- 


thors amongſt them, the Public, inſtead of 


allowing them ſo much Merit for ſo much Cha- 
rity, might poſſibly have called it, a miſerable 
Compoſition for an enormous Debt. 


The 
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The Stage is the Creature of the Public, 
tho* the Adminiſtration of it is become a Per- 


quiſite of the Crown: The Stock of Wit and 


Genius it ſubſiſts upon, (if Managers will al- 
low any Thing to be Stock, beſides Cloaths and 
Scenes) was bequeath'd to the Public by the 
better Writers of better Times, who had little, 
very little, beſides the Air of a Character in 
Reverſion for their Reward : And that Stock ſo 


bequeathed, has not only been paid for a Thou- 


ſand Times over and over, but is ſtill paying 


for, and never ſo largely as at preſent, by the 
nightly Contributions of the Public. 


Under the Care of Sir William Davenant, an 
Author, it grew into its preſent Form: It is to 
him we are indebted for our firſt regular Thea- 
tre; for Magnificence of Scenery, Improvement 
of Dreſs, Addition of muſical Compoſitions, 
and the graceful Propriety of repreſenting fe- 


male Characters by female Performers. 


Here, therefore, one would think every Man 
capable of contributing to the public Entertain- 
ment by his Pen, might repair with Aſſurance 
of being admitted to ſome occaſional Share of 
the public Liberality. 


But in truth, an Author has more Difficul- 
ties to ſtruggle with in this Walk than in any 
other. 


( 24 ] 
other. The dramatical Muſe is the coyeſt of 
the Choir; and yet as often ſtoops to a Sox- 


comb as any Woman of them all. To Addi- 


fon ſhe was a Prude; ſhe was a Wanton to Cib- 


ber ; And, in general, when leaſt courted, is ea- 
Geſt won. To cohabit with her, is the only 
way to obtain a ſure Aſcendancy over her. It 
was by the Dint of perpetual Aſſiduity and Fa- 
miliarity Shakſpeare, Fobnſon, Fletcher, Shirley, 
Maſſinger, Dryden, Otway, Southern, Congreve, 
Vanbrug, &c. obtain'd their ſeveral Degrees of 
Maſtery. But in our Days, all Acceſs to her 
is in a manner cut off. Thoſe who have the 
Cuſtody of the Stage claim alſo the Cuſtody of 
the Muſe ; and fit in Judgment on the Virility 
of the Suiter, before he is ſuffer'd to make his 
Effort: And having once pronounc'd him im- 
potent, he is ſo to be eſteem'd for ever. Hence 
the Sterility which has fo long diſgrac'd us; and 
the obvious Inference, That if the ſame Rigour 
had been always practiſed, we never ſhould have 


had any Stage at all, 


It follows, That even the Bookſeller is a per- 
fect Mzcenas compar'd to the Manager. The 
Appetite of the Public for new Productions, 


mult be annually indulg'd from the Preſs with 


a proper Quantity of Traſh and Crudity ; and 
the Journeyman-Author, who ſupplies it, muſt 
conſequently be paid, like other Journeymen, 


every Saturday Night, 
Whereas 


[ es ] 

| Whereas on the Stage, Exhibition ſtands in 
the Place of Compoſition : The Manager, whe- 
ther Player or Harlequin, muſt be the ſole Pivot 
on which the whole Machine is both to move 
and reſt : There is no draw-back on the Profit of 
the Niglit in old Plays: and any Acceſs of Repu- 
tation to a dead Author, carries no impertinent 
Claims and invidious Diſtinctions along with it. 


Henee the Preparatives from Scaſon to Seaſon 


ſo artfully laid, to keep the Reliſh for theſe ſtale 


Performances alive ; as alſo to deaden every Wiſh 


for new ones? —— And hence that Variety of 
Practice on the Public, to make them aſhamed of 
feeling, much more owning, That They are 
weary of the Repetition! 


Add to all this ; That, if, by the very Caprice 
of the Times, ſome Diverſification ſhould be- 
come abſolutely neceſſary, a Manager may either 
make uſe of his own Hand, or transfer the Jobb 
to the moſt pliant of his Followers, in bar of all 
other Pretenders: And if he can neither write 
or read, and has beſides an inſuperable Averſion 
to all that can, his Carpenter and Dancing-Maſ- 
ter ſhall club for an Entertainment, to put Let- 
ters themſelves out of Countenance. 


*Tis true, Authors are as apt as other Men, 
to miſtake their Talents, and over-rate their Per- 
formances; and the Partizans of the Theatre (who, 
by ene Device or another, are become a little Le- 


E | gion; 
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gion; all Choice- Spirits, and as well diſciplined 


as the Troops of Pruſſia!) will hardily tell you, 
That the one of a thouſand who deſerves Encou- 
ragement, never fails to receive it. 


Whence it ſhould follow, That Infallibility, de- 
nied to the Church, and not pretended to in the 
State, is the ſole Property of the Stage ; and that 
the preſent Managers are the only great Men our 
poor Country has left to boaſt of. But then, Cib- 
ber was Player, Writer, and Manager too ; and, 
over and above, a Bottle of as pert ſmall Beer, 
as ever whizz'd in any Mans Face : Notwith- 
ſanding which, Gay, under his Dictatorſhip, 
was driven from Drury-Lane to Lincolns-Tnn- 
Fields; and, had it not been for an uncom- 
mon Confederacy of Men of Rank and Parts 
in ſupport of his Pretenſions, his excellent 
Opera (from whence both Houſes have drawn ſuch 
conſiderable Profits) had been rejected at both 
Houſes alike, 


So that Infallibility, if zow lodg'd behind the 
Scenes, was not always lodg'd there: And as 
the Public has not always been ſo ſubject to Infa- 
tuation, as it ſeems to be at preſent, every ſuch 
Inſtance of Over-Preſumption, was, in thoſe 
Days, ſuitably reſented ; as this very Corinthian 
(ſo he was then called) often found to his Coſt, 
tho' never to his Confuſion, 


; 
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And that Sbakſpeare the Father of the Eng- 
io Stage, never made any ſuch bold Preten- 
fions, is fairly deducible from every Record that 
remains concerning him—Having a Soul as no- 


ble as his Genius was comprehenſive, he was 
- equally ſuperior to Vanity, Peviſhneſs, Ava- 


rice and Envy — He could give Place to Mar- 
low, as a better Performer than himſelf, on the 


Stage — He could take even Johnſon by the 


Hand, without being ſhock'd by his Pride or 
aw'd by his Learning — He could leave his 
Works, like the Sybils Leaves, to provide for 
their own Immortality; and in his laſt Will 
he could deſcend to call his Partners in Buſinels, 
his Fellows; tho* Nature had never produced a 
Man, deſerving that /eve/ling Name. 


To be quite explicit: Jam as much an Ad- 
mirer of Mr. Garrick, and his Excellencies, as I 


ought to be; and I envy him no Part of his 


good Fortune — But then, tho” I am free to 
acknowledge he was made for the Stage, I can- 


not be brought tothink, the Stage was made only 


for him; or that the Fate of every dramatical 
Writer ought either to be at bis Mercy, or hat 
of any other Manager, whatſoever : And the ſin- 
gle Conſideration, That there is no Alternative 
but to fly from him, in caſe of any Contempt or 
Neglect, to Mr. Rich, is enough to deter any 
Man i in his Senſes, from imbarking a ſecond 
Time an ſuch a hopeleſs Voyage. 
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Power is what all covet, but e are fit to be 
truſted with; and there is no Appendix to it 
ſo petty, but a Man may find Room enough to 
play the Tyrant in it: Not many Years ago we 
had a Nabob and a black Hole of our own, in a 
Pariſh Round-houſe : So that we might have 
wondered leſs than we did, at the Tyranny of the 
Nabob in India, ſince chaſtiſed by the gallant Clive. 


In ſhort, it needs no Proof, 'That he, who 
cannot ſtoop as low to a Manager of either 
Houſe as to a Miniſter, who cannot ſubmit as 
implicitely to his Commands, who cannot wait 
for Years in Expectation of the Honour of re- 
ceiving them, or who does not, previouſly, 
cover himſelf againſt ſuch a Mixture of Ca- 
jolleries and Cruelties, as he muſt, otherwiſe, 

| encounter, under the Patronage and Protection 

| of the Great (which is a Practice altogether un- 
b fair, as having a Tendency to make That 
; | the Prey of Influence, which ought to be the 
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Reward of Merit only) had better, from the 5 
firſt, take Refuge even in Grub. ſtreet, and in- zl 
| dent himſelf to be a Garrettier for ever. j 


| And, if with the true Non-Chalance of the Indif- 
1 ferent, for all that is indifferent to them, my Rea- = 
1 der ſhould, here, half-yawning, interject, Well, = 
1 and what will the Public leſ by ſuch a Loſs J] be- 1 
itt feech you? The Anſwer follows, —Nothing; in Fe 
the preſent Courſe of theatrical Management * 
Nothing if the Stage has really reach'd Per- 
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fection.—If all the Faults, Follies and Misfor. 
tunes of Men, ariſing from bad Paſſions, 
bad Principles, and bad Examples have already 
been expos'd, in all the various Lights they 
can bear; if the Age is to ſlide away un- mark'd 
with any Improvement of its own, and we are 
only to be amuſed, not profited, by the Leſſons 


and Amuſements of our Forefathers. 


But, If the great Uſe of the Stage is to be a 
Looking-Glaſs to the Times, and every Year 
produces its own Crop of Vice and Abſurdity ; if, 
hitherto, we have been ſo charmed, with the wild 
Luxuriancy of Shakſpeare, that we have ſcarce 
attended to the more regular Productions of 
Fohnſon and Congreve; and if, in the Opinion of 
all Europe, our dramatical Taſte remains as rude 


as ever, there is and will be growing Employ- 


ment for all the Wit and Genius growing, or 
likely to grow amongſt us; and the Public is 
every Way an Enemy to itſelf, for not demand- 
ing and inſiſting, on having it applied accord- 


To write for a Faction in the Name of the 


Community is the moſt flattering of all theſe 
= Provinces: But then, even This muſt be taken 


under certain Reſtrictions. 
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The Voluntier in this Service, if a tame, 
I Piritkess Inefficient, may be ſure to meet with 


nothing 
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30 
nothing but Contempt and Neglect; and, if 
ſuch a Hotſpur in the Exerciſe of his Pen, as to 
bid Defiance to Diſcretion, the Power he ſo 
raſhly provokes, may take what Vengeance it 
pleaſes on him: Inſtead of obtaining Aſſiſtance 
or Countenance, oreven Compaſſion, he ſhall not 
only be diſowned but villified, for having blaſted 
the Cauſe he undertook to defend: And ſo much 
the more Trouble he has thus drawn upon him- 
ſelf, ſo much the more officious, Thoſe he had 
ſo ſimply made his Court to, are apt to be, in 
giving themſelves Airs of Candour, at the Ex- 
pence of his Preſumption. 


TheVoluntier, then, by a ſufficient Manifeſt- 
ation of Intelligence, Principle, andthe Art of im- 
proving every Hint that offers to the Service he 
undertakes, muſt be in Poſſeſſion of the Public, 
before he can hope for ſuch Connections and 
Confidence, as alone can put him in the Situa- 
eion above deſcribèd And for a Man to raiſe 
himſelf out of Obſcurity ſo as to become this 
Object of public Notice and public Favour, 
is ſo hard a Taſk, that a very few Inſtances will 
ſerve for half an Age. 5 


It follows, that this Province can be but a very 
narrow one: And I call it the moſt flattering of 


all, becauſe the Writer who fills it, is expected 85 
to do that without Doors, which his Confederates 
in a ſuperior Station, find impracticable to do 

within; 
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Hithin; becauſe he finds himſelf conſulted and 


careſſed by them on this Account; and becauſe 
of the Aſſurances given him, That in the Di- 
viſion of the promiſed Land, a Lot ſhall be re- 
ſerv'd for him. | 


While, therefore, theſe occaſional Connections 
hold, while he is uſeful in collecting the Mate- 
rials of Oppoſition, and in working up the 
whole Mals to a Head, Hope ſweetens all his 


Labours, all his Difficulties, all his Diſcourage- 


ments, and he at leaſt enjoys the Dream, of 
growing ſerviceable to himſelf and his Country 
together, 


At laſt, the Time of Projection comes 
The Country is brought to groan for a Change 
The ſtrongeſt Faction in the C t takes 
Advantage of the Cry, to diſplace the Weaker, 
and to grow themſelves ſtronger by ſlipping in a 
ſure Man or two of their own — All- ſufficient 
Patriots become inſignificant Miniſters, —Op- 
poſition is at an End — The Pen is no longer of 
any Uſe — And he that held it, is left, in the 
Language of Shakſpeare, Like an unregarded Bul- 
ruſh on the Stream torot itſelf with Motion. 
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Poor * Amburſt! after having beent e Drudge 
of his Party for the beſt Part of twenty Years 
together, was as much forgot in the famous 
Compremiſe of 1742, as if he had never been 


born! And when he died of what is called 


a broken Heart, which happened within a few _ ; 


Months afterwards, became indebted to the 
Charity of his very Bookſeller for a Grave. 
A Grave not to be traced now, becaule then 
no otherwiſe to be diſtinguiſhed, than by the 
Freſhneſs of the Turf, borrowed from the next 
Common to cover it! 


There is no Need for me to infer — Every 
conſiderate Reader, as well as every Author, will 
do it for me. 


1 do not, however, deſire to carry this Ac- 
cuſation one Step higher than it ought to go : 
nor am I at all pleaſed with the Opportunity 
thrown in my Way, of making any ſuch Ac- 
cuſation at all. | 


There have been Times, when the Talents of 
a good Writer were eſteemed a ſufficient Quali- 
fication for almoſt any Employment whatſoever, 
and when Room was left or made for their Ad- 
miſſion. 


Mr. M.-- his Fellow-labourer in another excellent Paper 
called Common Senſe, by marrying a Woman of Fortune, was 
put into a Condition of laughing at the Ingratitude he alſo 
experienced on the ſame Occaſion, 14 

0 
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I do not rank Burnet in the firſt Claſs of Au— 


thors, and yet it was not his Divinity which 
made him Biſhop of Saliſbury. 


Somers, it is true, was Lawyer, Orator, and 
Stateſman ; and yet he was more obliged to his 
Pen than his Pleadings (with an Exception to 
that on the Abdication) for thoſe Diſtinctions, 
which gradually led him to the higheſt in the 
Power of the Crown to beſtow on him. 


Mr, Locke had tried his Hand in the Service 


of the Excluders for the Sake of Mankind, if 


not for his own: And tho? it muſt be allowed 
he was more a Philoſopher than a Politician, it 
was not in the former of thoſe Capacities, that 


he was ' honor'd with a Seat at the Board of 
Trade. 


Davenant was not eminent in his own Walk 
of Civil Law, at leaſt as a Pleader ; nor was he 
ever promoted in it: And yet, in Acknowledge- 
ment of his Powers as a political Writer, we 
find the Place of Inſpector-General of the Cuſ- 
toms created purpoſely for his Gratification ; be- 
cauſe the Eſtabliſhment, it ſeems, was even in 


_ thoſe Days ſo full, that no Room could be 


made for him elſewhere. 


Prior not only found Friends to applaud his 


Abilities, but alſo to reward them ; Sunderland 
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5 
was the Erle Robert he addreſſed his Mice to: So 
we are not to wonder, That he had a Seat in Par- 
liament; (There was then no Qvalification-Act.) 
— That he was Secretary to the Embaſly at 
Ryſwick, and to that of Lord Jerſey in France; 
That, even when Lord Manchester was Ambaſſa- 
dor-Reſident there in the room of Lord Jer, 
he was ſent thither with a ſpecial Commiſſion in- 
dependent of him; And that he was a Lord of 
Trade, long before he was a Miniſter-Plenipo- 
tentiary from Great- Britain to Lewis XIV. 


Szwift had a natural Claim to all that Sir Wil- 
liam Temple could do for him; had been perſo- 
nally known to King William ;, and was intro- 
duced to Lord Godolphin by the elder Craggs, as 
a Man worth any Price or Preferment, without 
deriving any material Advantage from his ſur- 
paſſing Genius ; but having commenc*d Advo- 
cate for Lord Oxford, was rewarded with the 
Deanery of &. Patricks; and the Times tak- 
ing a new Turn ſoon after, he prefer'd the free 
Exerciſe of his Wit to every lucrative Confider- 
ation, 


Addiſon and his Advancement hardly need be 
mentioned, the Inftance is ſo notorious , but 
every body may not ſo readily recollect, that his 
' party-Services contributed more to it, than all his 
laudable Efforts to refine our Manners and per- 


ect our Taſte. 
Nor 
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Nor was $tecl, his Subordinate *, abſolutely 
forgot ; as his Share in the Play-houſe Patent 
ſerves 


* A Dialogue which paſſed hetween the Earl of S——— 
and this Gentleman, in or about the Year 1718, not being in 
Print that 1 know of, my Readers, I ho, e, will forgive me 
for inſerting the Subſtance of it here. 


Steel, I beg your Pardon, my Lord — Tho' ſuch as 
you ſeldom remember, ſuch as I ſeldom forget 
And I muſt now beg leave to put ycu in mind of what you 
have told me over and over again That you thought Dick 
Steel had almoſt as good Pretenſions as Bob I alpole — That 
It was unpardonable in one who had been my right-hand Man 
at the Bar of the Houſe, to turn his Back on me, when at the 
Head of the Treaſury——And that when you came to be 
Miniſter all ſnould be made up to me. 

Lord 8 . I did; I did ſure erough 
Sir Richard 

Steel. My Lord my Lord—T know what you would 
ſay; and I will ſave you the Trouble of ſaying it — I am of 
the Millers Mind The Fault is in the Mill —in more 
Senics than one. | 

Lord 8 . What Mill ? I don't underſtand you. 
Steel. Alford me a little Patience, my Lord, and I'll make 
you underitand me A poor Country-Fellow, coming 
to? late on a Saturday Evening to the Mill with his Corn to be 
groun], found the Miller had ſhut up and was jogging home 
— This was a forry Sight, as Mackbeth ſays Bread for 
himſelf and Family for the next Week was the Point in Que- 
ftion: The Miller was a Churl, and not eaſy to be talk'd 
into any | hing However, he did his beſt, ſcratch'd 


Put my dear 


his Fars, told his Tale, and ſo far with Succeſs, that he ob- 


tain'd the Cuſtody of the Mill, with Leave to grind for him- 
ſe f; on Condition, He did juſtice to the Crib, and paid the 
ſame Toll, as if the Miller had done the Job himſelf —The 
Fellow promis'd like any Miniſter, my Lord, and perform'd 
accordingly For, going to the Till, with an honeft 
Purpoſe, as he thought, to pay the Miller his due, he found 
fuch a Quant ty of Griſt lodg'd there already, that he could 
not re ſiſt the J emptation which aſſail'd him, to take twice as 
much away, as he had been injoin'd to add But here 
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ſerves to bear witneſs: And I believe, were we 


to inſpect the Records of the Treaſury, we 
ſhould find Proofs of his being farther conſider'd 
in a more ſilent Way, 


Even the great Walpole himſelf, like the great 
Montagu, Lord Hallifax, whom he ſucceeded, 
did not diſdain to make his Approaches to 
Power by Writing as well as Speaking; and 
ſeveral of his Pieces are ſtill extant in the Col- 
lections of Perſons curious in theſe Matters. 


And I will not ſpecify the many, many dig- 
nified Names, in all Capacities, of Perſons now 
living, who have either obtain'd thoſe Digni- 


the Parallel fails, my Lord. For, on his Return home, his 
Heart ſmote him He could not ſleep all Night—He could 
not eat all Day—And at laſt, he found himſelf under an ir- 
reſiſtible Impulſe to make Reſtitution The Miller, 
in the mean time, having examin'd his Crib, and ſeeing him 
Approach with a Sack on his Back as before, took it for 
granted, he was come to repeat his Experiment, and reſolv'd 
to give him a ſuitable Reception; but was not allowed Time 
enough For the poor Penitent made all the Haſte he 
could to confeſs the Fraud, and with Tears of Contrition 
diſcharg'd the Load at his Feet. 
— This melted the Miller into another Mood, and having 
paus d upon the Matter a Moment or two, „Gum, gum, 
«*« {aid he, tak hart, Mun! tak hart! The Vaate's in 
* the Mill—I do knau it is Why Mun, I was as honeſt 
as the Day, when Icom d into it vurſt—And now—Sha't 
* ha' the Griit——ſha't! For Mun, wur | to do as thee ha'it 
« done, ſhould not ha' a Bed to lye on,” | | 
Lord 8 —. Ha, ha, ha! you were always a Wag, Sir 
Richard, ha, ha, ha! | 
Steel. To be ſerious then for once, my Lord Knaves 
fake care of themſelves—and Fools are undone by relying on 
ether Peoples Promiſes. | 


ties 
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ties, or added ſignal Emoluments to them, by 


the Exerciſe of the Pen; for fear of ſhocking 
that Delicacy which renders them content with 


the Fruits of their former Labours, and deſirous 


the Labours themſelves ſhould be forgot. 


Mo Thomas Gordon is dead—And with His, as 
e * loft of the lucky Names on this Roll, worth 
re med, od I ſhall cloſe my Liſt. 

Gordon then, I have Reaſon to think, was 
not much richer, better recommended, or bet- 
ter ally'd, when Fortune firſt led him from 
Scotland to London, than many of his Cotempo- 
raries: And what degree of Conſideration he 
obtained from the Public, till he had Trenchard 
and Collins for his Supporters, is hardly worth 
alcertaining—But from that happy Period all 
went well with him: The Parts and Learning 
of the whole Junto were placed to his Account— 
As reputed Author of the Independent Whig, 
Fortune not inconſiderable was left him, by a 
Country -Phyſician z being the only Retribution 
of the Kind, perhaps, that ever any Britiſh 
Author met with !—From Cates Letters, Len- 
don- Journals, Anti-South-Sea Pamphlets, he de- 
rived the Character of a writing Politician: And, 
what completed his Importance, Trenchard, dy- 
ing, was not, faſhionably, aſham'd to own him an 


* Mr. Hod, ſo much to his Honour, diſtinguiſh'd by Mr. 
Secretary Pitt, is a Writer by Accident, not by Profeſſion ; 
and was already ſecur'd againſt any Reverſe of Fortune, by 
the Graticude and Generoſity of former Frien 10 
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his Will, but left him his Books: together with 
a handſome Legacy; on which Recommenda- 
tion, Sir Robert Walpole not only took him and 
his Tacitus at once into his Protection, but alſo 
found Means to put him on the Eſtabliſhment as 
a Commiſſioner of the Wine-Licences ; in the 


Poſſeſſion of which Place he dy'd. 


Did all Merit center in or die with Gordon ? 
It cannot be affirmed or even ſuppos'd. Arnal, 
once his Friend, tho' afterwards his Enemy, 
was acknowledged to have quicker Parts and a 
more pliant Pen, And yet, tho* prodigally 
Tewarded for critical Services, he could never 
obtain a ſtated Proviſion, —So that, had he 
liv'd a few Years longer, he might have liv'd 
himſelf into all the Wretchedneſs, which Am- 
burſt, his Antagoniſt, ſunk under. 


What is ſtranger ftill, he had not only the 
Miniſter but the M ch too for his Patron ; 
who condeſcended, more than once, to expreſs a 
gracious Senſe of his Merits and Services, and 
fome Impatience, to have him ſuitably and per- 
manently rewarded—— So that we are bound to 


believe, that neither M— ch nor Miniſter, tho? 


ſeemingly all-ſufficient, had any longer Power, 
ſeparately or conjunctively, to do what they 
wiſhed to do for him. — 


The Heat of Oppoſition had, by this Time, 
not only increaſed the Price of Service, but ſo 


enlarged the Number of Claimants, that all was 
| toQ 
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too little to ſatisfy their Cravings and Demands. 
—— Hinc ille Lachryme. 


The Precedents then ſettled have been Laws 
ever ſince: And, were all our Miniſters Me- 
cenaſes, and all our Authors ſuch as Auguſtus 
himſelf would have been, proud of, theſe muſt 
have Seats before thoſe can have a ſufficient 
Pretence to gratify them with Places. 


Dr. Middleton, ſo long and ſo defervedly ad- 
mired, ſurvived both Arnal and Gordon ; and yet, 
tho' he had alſo the late Lord Hervey for his 
Godfather at Court, he remained unbeneficed, 
till a Benefice was hardly worth his Acceptance : 
He had been formerly attach'd to, and an Ad- 
vocate for Lord Oxford, when the Cry of the 
Times was ſtrongeſt againſt him ; and Preju- 


dice in this Caſe, was as fatal as ſuperior Intereſt 


in others, 


Let no one, therefore, injuriouſly ſurmiſe, 
that our Authors are leſs worthy of Diſtinction, 
becauſe they are no longer honour'd with it.—— 
They are at leaſt on a Par with the Times. — 
They certainly write, as well as our Heroes per- 
form. — And God knows, this is ſo far from 
being a Boaſt, that one is aſhamed to ſay ſo little, 
where there is Room to ſay ſo much. 


But ſome (not Authors) are promoted not 


only without Seats, but without any Preten- 
ſions that can be ownd,—True, — I have 


known 
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known a Man promoted for having been a 


Bubble at Play. I have known a Man pro- 
moted for having been a Sharper at Play.—And 
I have known a Third promoted for keeping a 
Houſe for Play, in Defiance and Contempt of 
all the Laws extant againſt Play. 


But then, if theſe Gentlemen worthy —— 
had not Seats in their own Right, they had a 
ſufficient Aſcendancy over ſuch as had, and that 
amounts to the ſame Thing. 


Fo be a Runner to the Runners of the Great, 
(Witneſs He who is able to lend his Thouſands 
to Men of Quality, for Men of Quality there 
are, it ſeems, condeſcending enough, when the 
me of Play is upon them, to be ſo accommo- 

ted,) is better, than to be a Favorite to 
all the Muſes : - —And, whenever you 
have worked them up to ſuch a Pitch, that 
they will make it a Point to ſerve you, ſleep 
in Peace! Your Buſineſs is done]! No Nega- 
tive can be put upon you! And 'tis no Matter 
whether you deſerve to be poſted at the Altar or 
at Tyburn ! 


What is more offenſive and provoking ſtill, 
as the Claims and Merits of Authors have been 
thus overborne on one hand, and the Credit 
and Value of Authorſhip ſunk on the other, the 
Value of ſuch other Profeſſions, as have little 


Or 


[41] 
or no Title to Credit at all, have been forc'd 
Cup as much above their natural Level. 


Moſt ſhrewd! y. ſays Monteſquieu, of the hu- 
man Hive of over-grown Size, and, conle- 
quently, overflowing with Vanity, Luxury, 
and Impropriety. ** © One general Miſchief 1s 
< the Reſult: Thoſe who are excellent in any 
* Profeſſion will ſet their own Price on their 
„ Skill: Thoſe of the moſt trifling Talents 
* will riſe in their Demands, accordingly ; and 


* ſo all Proportion between Wants and Means 
« will be at an End.” | 


But in this Caſe of ours, the trifling Talents 
alone are thus conſider'd; and the more noble 
meet with little or no Conſideration at all. 


Not only the Regulars in vogue, for Exam- 
ple, but even Quacks of all Sorts. down- to 
Tooth-Drawers and Corn-Cutters, exact ſuch 
Fees, as inable them to roll up and down the 


Town in their Equipages : And I don't deſpair 


of ſeeing the Time, when French Friſſeurs, 


French Hawkers, and other Strollers will do 
the ſame. 


What 1s ſaid of the Muſtard-Seed is as true of 


' Folly as of Faith: A ſingle Seed thrown into the 
hot Bed of Faſhion will produce an immeaſu- 


rable Crop —— All muſt have their Fooleries as 
well as their Pinaries ; and the only Struggle 
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ſeems to be, whoſe Fruit ſhall be largeſt and 
moſt ralk'd of. ; 


I have known. a Fidler in vogue, with his 
Fiddle carry*d before him by a Fellow out of 
Livery like himſelf, introduc'd to a Man of the 
firſt Quality, thro' a double Row of bowing 
Lackies, with as much Ceremony, as if he had 
been the Lord Keeper with his Purſe—And as 
to THE MinGoTTI1 and her Effronteries, let the 
Meanneſs of Thoſe who ſuffer'd her to vend them 


at ſuch a Price a ſecond Time, be recollected in 
her Juſtification ! 


When the Play-Houſe is nam'd, I make it a 
Rule to pull off my Hat; and think myſelf 
oblig'd to give the way to the loweſt Implement 
belonging to it. He that has, or can get more 
Money than I, is, on the Principles of our 
Qualification- As, my Superior. 


I am ready to make my beſt Acknowledg- 
ments to a Harlequin, who has Continence enough 
to look upon an Author in the Green-room, of 
what Conſideration ſoever, without laughing in 
his Face. | 


Five Hundred Pounds a Tear“, and a Be- 
nefit clear of all Deduction, is a Conſideration 


* The accompliſh'd and idoliz'd Mrs. Ofield had but 
twelve Guineas a Week, Houſe-Pay ; which at 200 Nights 
to the Seaſon amounted to 400 Guineas a Year ; out of 
which ſhe alto obliged herſelf to find her Comedy Clothes ; 
2 Mrs. Porter, who lay under no ſuch Obligation, had 

ut ten. | n 
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that no firſt-rate Performer, Male or Female, 
will be content with; beſides what can be levy'd, 
over and above, by occaſional Trips to Dublin: 
So that in ſuch exalted Company an Author has 
no Right to ſit down And in caſe of any 
Competition, it is not eaſy to pronounce, what 
would be the Caſe of any other Man however 
born, however ſituated, or however meritorious 
for poſitive Service done the Public, under the 
Diſparagement of inferior Pay. 


Inſtead, therefore, of talking of the preſent 
dignify*d State of the Stage, I think we ought 
rather to talk of its thriving State: We have 
now one or two great Performers ; and Time 
was, when we had a Conſtellation of ſuch ; when 
the Majeſty as well as the Energy of Tragedy, 
the Grace as well as the Glee of Comedy, was 
diſplay'd at full: And yet, at that Time, the 
nightly Charge of the Houſe did not excced 
forty-five Pounds ; whereas it is now ſaid to be 


Eighty. 


To what a Size this Tympany is farther to 
grow, and what farther Degree of Importance it 
is to attain, who ſhall take upon him to pro- 
nounce ! 


The People of Rome“ inrag'd againſt Au- 


guſtus on account of certain oppreſſive Laws by 


him 


* This Paſſage is cited by Monte/quieu, on the Authority of 
Dio. Caf}. and, according to what may be collected from the 
G 2 con- 
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him impoſed- upon them, but more, for having 
baniſhed Pylades the Comedian, were ſo infatu- 
ated, that they ſubmitted to the former, for the 
fake of obtaining the Recal of the latter. 


The Animoſities occaſion'd by the Praſini and 
Veneti, the Greens and Blues of the Circus, were 
of the moſt furious and often of the moſt ſangui- 
nary Kind: And when the ſame Factions de- 
ſcended with the Empire from Rome to Conſtanti- 
nople, they were at Times work'd up to ſuch a 
Degree of Phrenzy, that they imbroil'd the 
Court, deſtroy'd the Peace of the City, indan- 
gerd the very Perſon of the Emperor, and 
ſhock'd the whole Empire. | 


concurring Evidence of the fame Author, Xiphilinus, his 
Abridger, Saluſt. in Vit. Auguſt. and Macrobius, the Occaſion 
of this important Incident was as follows : Pylages, full of 
himſelf and ſure of a ſtrong Party to eſpouſe all he ſaid or did, 
pointed contemptuouſly with his Finger from the Stage, to a- 
Citizen who took the liberty of the I heatre to hiſs him. This 
was ſuitably reſented : The Audience divided: Part declared 
for the Player, Part for the Citizen : A Sedition inſued : The 
Pretor interpos'd ; and on the Behalf of the Citizen brought 
the Cauſe before Auguſtus: Auguſtus alſo, taking the ſame 
Side, (which then appear'd to be the ſtrongeſt,) not only repri- 
manded Pylades, but, as it ſhould ſeem, reflected on the 
Stage itſelf, as having a ſtrong Tendency to diſturb as well 
as to amuſe the People: Pylades, on the other hand, more 
ſhrewdly than modeſtly, reply'd, © *Tis for your Intereſt, Cæ- 
far, they ſhould be amuſed any Way. Baniſhment inſued : His 
Decree at Court only ſerv'd to increaſe Faction, and, conſe- 
quently, his Importance every where elſe ; inſomuch, that 
the City was never at Peace, till he was recall'd, on the ig- 
yomimous Terms ſpecify'd above. | 


3 And, 
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And, according to all Appearances, are not 


we in a fair Way of running Theatre-mad too ? 
Are not we already ſo dazzled and bewitched 
with its Charms, as to become our.own Dupes 
in every Thing belonging to it? Have not the 
rival Pretenſions of any two Things a Degree a- 
bove Candle-Snuffers, thrown our Audiences 
into Uproar and Confuſion ? Have not we al- 
ready transferr'd the Merit of the Compoſer to 
the Performer? Have not we gone farther 
ſtill, and ſuppos'd the Merit of the perſonated 
Character to adhere to the real? Are we not 
on the Point of giving them Place and Prece- 
dency in all Companies accordingly? And is 
it not within the Reach of Poſſibility, that they 
may come to have a like Aſcendancy every 
where ? 


We laugh at Indians and Negroes for ſetting a 
ſupreme Value on Things intrinſically worth 
nothing : And yet how ſmall is the Difference 
between us ? 


We ſuffer Opinion to take the Place of Judg- 
ment — We ſuffer the lighteſt of the Species, 
who, like Straws and Feathers, happen, for 
that very Reaſon, to be uppermoſt, to govern 
our Opinions; and we wear the Cap and Bells 
of the Day, with as much Pride and Pleaſure, 
as the old Romans wore their civic, mural, naval, 
and triumphal Crowns. 
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In ſhort ; Tho? we talk of Soul and Body, we 
have but one Object; becauſe the Soul is no Ob- 
ject at all Hence Cooks, Taylors, Jewellers, 
Pimps, Flatterers, &c. Cc. are always in re- 
queſt - Lawyers, Phyſicians, and Divines but 
when they are wanted — And Authors, or Deal- 
ers in Helps to improve and delight the Under- 
ſtanding, never. | 


The Underſtanding is, indeed, the only Part 
of a human Creature, that theſe Creatures can 
ſubſiſt without: And the Creator has made 
them accordingly ,— _ 


Conceit ſupplies the Defet—And it ſeems, 
they are as happy as it they were ever ſo wiſe. 


Whether it was always fo, is a Queſtion 1 
have diſcuſs'd elſewhere. 


So much as this, however, lies on the Surface : 
That which is called original Sin by ſome, by 
ſome Defect of Nature, and by others a Princi- 
ple of Perverſeneſs, left in the human Compo- 
ſition, like Sterility in the Soil, purpoſely for 
Man to exerciſe his Wits and Virtues upon, is 
always fermenting ſo ſtrongly, and operating ſo 


buſily and ſubtily, that all the Wiſdom and all 


the Power of Government mult be inceſſantly 
imploy'd, to reſtrain it from pervading and vis 
tiating the whole Maſs. 


Reſtrain'd 
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- Reſtrain*'d we know it may be, by Maxims, 
Laws and Habits; and in virtue of ſuch Re- 
ſtraint, the Exterior of Things at leaſt might 
be render'd plauſible, whether the Contents 
were rectify'd or otherwiſe : Authority would 
then be the Concomitant of Power; Reſpect 
would wait upon Authority; and Individuals no 
longer have Reaſon to bluſh for ane another. 


Suſpend, or remove this Reſtraint ; Order 
is immediately inverted ; the worſt Principles 
predominate; the beſt ſubſide ; and ſuch a Sy- 
ſtem obtains, as makes Men frantic enough to 
wiſh for a political Chaos: As if Hope and 
Help could be found only in the Midſt of 
Deſpair and Deſtruction, 


As Things ſhould be, I apprehend the Scale 
or Climax ſhould be thus: Labour, Money, 
Ingenuity, Knowledge, Wiſdom, Honour, Vir- 
tue, Piety, public Spirit or Magnanimity. 


As they are, Money, however acquir'd, is 
at the Summit, and public Spirit under foot. 


And this brings me to our Qualiſication- Acts, 
more than once touch'd upon already, which 
have a manifeſt Tendency to authoriſe the In- 
verſion here complain'd of. 
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A Freehold of 40s. a Year (once an annual 
Competence for a reputable Family, now leſs 
than a Quarters Wages for a hireling Servant) 


- qualifies any Lout to vote for Knights of the 


Shire: A Freehold or Copy-hold of 300 J. a 
Year, to repreſent a City or a Borough; of 
600 J. to repreſent a County; and of 1007. in 
Middleſex, and 2001. in any other County on 
this Side of the T*veed, to be a County- Juſtice. 


Thus it is here ſupposd, that Wealth is both 
a Preſervative againſt any Lapſe and alſo a Suc- 
cedaneum for every parliamentary and judicial 
Requiſite: So ſanctify'd, therefore, it could not 


but be ador'd: And as it ſoon came to be ob- 


ſerv'd, that the Poſſeſſton of it, like the Poſ- 
ſeſſion of the Crown, freed the Poſſeſſor from 
all Imputation whatſoever, it is ſcarce to be 
wonder'd, that Men became every Thing, in 
order to become rich. 


Our Anceſtors, it ſeems, were not aware, That 
Want was a Sea without Shore; a Void not to 
be fill'd; an Evil not to be guarded againſt; 
That the Wants of Wantonneſs were abundantly 
more devouring and inſatiable than the Wants of 
Neceſſity; That the Wants moſt to be appre- 
hended were the Wants of Principle and of 
Shame; and that, in providing by ſuch an Ex- 
pedient as this, to keep out Corruption and 


Pro- 


* 
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Proſtitution, they only provided to raiſe the 
Prices of them 500 per Cent. to their Poſterity. 


It never occurr'd to them as poſſible, That 
in the Year —— between 30 and 60,000 l. 
after the Rate of 400 l. a Vote, ſhould be given, 
in the Face of the Sun, for the Perpetuity of .a 
paltry Borough; in annual Rent not worth 
1301. — Or that any one Individual ſhould be 
ſo unſizably opulent, as to part with ſuch a Sum, 
almoſt without miſſing it, after he had juſt 
parted with ſuch another, in a Conteſt for half 'a a 
Borough only. 


Theſe are Facts: And, if 1 _ fair 
Play, we ſhall have no need to compare what 
has happen'd /ince theſe Reſtraints on the Free- 
dom of Elections were enacted, with what was 
then believ d; or to confront the preſent Times 
with the noble Example of Andrew Marvel, 
twenty Years ſucceſſively, Member for Kingſton 
upon Hull ; an Author, and the laſt meritorious 
Penſioner upon Record to his own Conſtituents ! 


But, as Borough-Praftice, in becoming thus 
univerſal, may alſo become as troubleſome up- 
wards, as pernicious downwards, I bope I 
may have Leave, in this Place, to revive the Me- 
mory of two other Acts, which have been long 
ſuffered to fall into Diſuſe : Namely, Thoſe of 
1 Hen. V. Cap. 1. and of 23 Hen. VI. Cap. 15: 
By Wich Proviſion is made, That the Citi- 
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* zens and Burgeſſes of the Cities and Boroughs 
iche choſen of Men, Citizens, and Burghers, 


* giant and dwelling, and free id the ſame. 
“Cities 1 r and no 9 2 


* 


nA now 055 reſume the Subject more imme- 
diately before us) having touch'd on the Over- 
Rates which the petty Profeſſions have exacted, 
and which the Public has rather too eafily and 
indolently ſubmitted to, *tis impoſſible not to 
lift up our Eyes to Queen Rhetoric, inthron'd as 
ſhe fits on the Summit of Things, and with all 
her Siſter-Sciences bowing like Foſephs: Sheaves 
before her 


Not to diſpute her Title. 


That might not be modeſt; carilaly not di 
creet: The Logician was no Fool, who choſe 
to excuſe himſelf from diſputing with Adrian, 
becauſe he was Lord of ſo many Legions. 


Nor yet to en like a Repos at her F ot · 
ſtool. - 


The Pen has 3 * Advantage 


over the Tongue; the permanent Writing over 


the fugitive Speech: In the Study, there is Time 
to compoſe conſiſtently, to prune carefully, and 
to finiſh accurately: He that writes is a Sort of 
Actor in the World as long as his Works con- 
tinue to be read: He entertains, be informs, 
he adviſes; and at once perpetuates the F ame 
of his Abilities, and the Ule of them. | 

| Whereas 


[1] 

' , Whereas the Orator of the Day, the Seſſion, 
the Parliament; or the Reign has hitherto left 
little more than a ſplendid Name behind him: 
His Victories, his Triumphs, his Trophies in the 
Day of Debate, are honorably mentioned. But 
on what Principle they were obtained, what 
material Informations they communicated, or 

Advantage, except to himſelf, they produced, 
bas, in general, been Matter of much Uncertainty. 


Demaſt henes and Cicero did, indeed, take ſuf- 
ficient Care to convince Poſterity, that they de- 
ſerved (the former by his Abilities if not by his 
Virtues, and the latter by both, ) all the Honours 


they received from the ſeveral Communities they 
ſery'd. 


But, ſo negligent of Glory have their Fol- 
lowers amongſt us been, or ſo ſatisfied with the 
Figure their Names made in the Court-Ralendar, 
that *tis Matter of doubt, whether one in twenty 
of the Speeches, aſcribed to them in our Collec- 
tions, be genuine; and Matter of wonder, 
That ſo little is to be found upon Record, to 
warrant the high Opinion entertained of their 
Efficiency and Importance. 


Lord Shaftſhury, the Author, as if in Con- 
_ tempt of Lord Shefi/bury the Orator, is pleas'd 
to talk of verbal Fluency, “ as a Diſeaſe, which 
he calls the + Leproſy of Eloquence; and, having ac- 


* Advice to an Author. Part I. p. 160, 167, 


| + This and what follows thay Oratory, is recom- | 


mended to the Conſideration of that great ProfglorMr. Sheridan. 


cus'd 
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cus'd thoſe who valued themſelves upon it, of 
abounding more in Froth than Matter, is hardy 
enough, to expreſs himſelf as follows; And 
< when they would riſe to the Capacity of 
“ Authors, the Caſe grows worſe with them; 
Their Page can carry none of the Advantages of 
<* their Perſon. They can no Way bring into Pa- 
<< per thoſe Airs they give themſelves in Diſcourſe, 
«© The Turns of Thought and Action with which 
they help out many a lame Thought and inco- 
<« herent Sentence muſt here be laid aſide, and the 
Speech taken to pieces, compared together 
e and examined from Head to Foot: So that 
<« unleſs the Party has been uſed to play the Cri- 
tic thoroughly upon himſelf, he will hardly 
be found Proof againſt the Criticiſms of 
others.“ 


Dr. Davenant alſo takes frequent Opportu- 
nities, to complain of the public Talkers who 
had been ſuffered to take the Lead in his Time; 
and to inculcate, That in the Steerage of a State 
Strength of Head and Uprightneſs of Hearr, 
were of infinitely more Uſe than all the Plauſibi- 
lities and Varieties, that Sounds and Words 
were capable of. 


Both Prince and People, ſays he, are very 
* unfortunate, who much depend on thoſe 
* whoſe chief Talent is the Art of Speaking. 
66 Oliver, Charles Cardinal of Lorrain, Pom- 
** pone de Belbievre, Cardinal Ximenes, the Duke 


* of Sully, Wolſey, Sir ' Thomas Moore, the Ce- 
* cls 
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& gilt, Treaſurer Buckhurſt, Secretary Malſing- 
* ham, the Cardinals Richlieun and Mazarine, 
cc Secretary Thurloe, Cornelius de Witt, and the 
* Treaſurer Southampton, with ſeveral others 
* who may be reckon'd, were not recommended 
and did not ſubſiſt by this ſingle Gift and Facul- 
ce ty, but ſhined with many Excellencies and had 
& manyEndowments, which inabled them to han- 
dle wiſely the Affairs of State in their Time, 
* and rendered their Miniſtry ſo ſuccelsfuk” 


And Others, again, have even adventured to 
condemn the whole Practice of Oratory, to re- 
preſent it as rather meretricious than meritorious, 
as a Trick to inflame the Paſſions, rather than 
a neceſſary Power to command the Reaſon of 
Mankind, rather a Jack o' Lanthorn, to allure 
and miſlead wandering Imaginations, than a 
Star to conduct the Wiſe to a Saviour: And 
from thence have made bold to infer, Thar in a 
plain, home-ſpun Aſſembly, fit to repreſent the 
common Senſe of a Community, debating, not 
haranguing ought to be the Order of the Day 
That the ſhorteſt Way to inveſtigate and eſtabliſh 
Truth, ought to be the only Way in Uſe: And 
that ornamenting as well as diſguiſing it, ought 
to be alike exploded. | 


Nay ; Dr. Davenant, ſpeaking of the ſhort 
Duration of Solons Syſtem, farther adds, 
That tho' he had fortified it with all poſſible 
* Foreſight and humane Prudence, yet there 


* was ſomething rooted in the very Nature of the 
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* Athenians. that - muſt eternally hinder them 
from remaining long under one Eſtabliſhment; 
* which was, That in the moſt important Junc- 
< tures, and in the niceſt Buſineſs, they might, 
at all Times, be blown away by the Breath of 
„ Orators; that in their Councils they might be 
guided, ruled, and managed by Eloquence 
That / they ſeldom lik'd a Man ſo much for do- 
ing well, as for ſpeaking finely, which is in- 
„ degd the Vice of moſt States whoſe Affairs 
* are governed by popular Aſſemblies, c.“ 
And again, afterwards, more compendiouſly, 
«© Whoever looks over with Care the Hiſtory of 
« thole Times will plainly ſee, that the Li- 


' «© berty of Athens was ſubverted by their Ora- 


„ tors.“ 


But Authors are no more qualified to be 
Judges in their ownCauſe than other People: And 
Theſe, great as they were, when ſecluded from 
the World, might poſſibly find themſelves inca- 
pable, not only of declaiming, but even of 
thinking in public: Davenant, in a Manner 
owns this to have been his Caſe: In Aadiſon 
it was notoriouſly ſo: And, ſuch is generally 
the Narrowneſs of our Minds, that we know 
not how to pardon the Excellencies we cannot 


attain. 


Some Allowance in Abatement, therefore, muſt 
be made on the Head of Prejudiee: And for my 
own Part, (if the Opinion of ſuch an Inſignificant 


as I am, may be worth delivering) I am free to ac- 
knowledge 
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knowledge, That, in the Uſe and Application 
of Abilities, Time, . Place, and Circumſtance, 
may more than double their original Value, 


At the Robin-Hood, in a Vgtry, or Corporation- 
Meeting, all the Flowers of the Rhetoricians 


Field may not be worth ſtooping for, or attend- 


ing to, 


Truth, indeed, is every where and on all Occa- 
ions Truth; but when trifling in its Nature and 
Import, cannot, by any kind of Garniture, be 
made otherwiſe : Andeven Speculations on the 


moſt N Subjects are but Speculations at 
laſt. 


Thus the beſt Book of Politics that ever was 
compoled, from Ariſtotles down to Monteſquieus, 
is worth little more than the Engine of Ar- 
chimedes, with which he boaſted to move the 
World, if he could find a Place of Purchaſe 
for it: Such Books are read every where: They 
are applied no where: And ſo, in effect, What 
was calculated to ſerve Mankind, ſerves only to 
amuſe them. 


But Places and Times there are, where every 


Queſtion that is agitated, fundamentally regards 


whatever is dear to rational Beings, either as 
aſſociated, or as Individuals; their Property, 
Liberty, Importance, Renown, e and 
Proſperity. 2 
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Here, therefore, a Moment's Eloquence, (if 
Eloquence has really that irrefiſtible Power, 
we are told it has) may be worth an Age of 
Study—And the Proof of Aſcendency ought 
to be the Rule of Importance. 


The Art of managing ſuch an Aſſembly, ſo 


conſtituted, tempered and divided, and of 


finding ſuch a Medium for every Object as ſhould 
anſwer to all Eyes alike, does, indeed, imply a 
Superiority of Genius; and we ſhall be forc*d 
to acknowledge, That the Maſter of ſuch an 
Art was born for Pre-eminence z or, at leaſt 
that no body could diſpute the Ground with 


him, but the Man of inexhauſtible Expedient 


in the Cloſet, and he that is Maſter of himſelf 
and every body elſe in the Field, 


But then his Eloquence would be the leaſt of 


his Accompliſhments: There are Haberdaſhers 


of ſmall Wares in all Profeſſions: There is a 
petty Oratar as well as a petty Author: And 
againſt ſuch only, all that is ſaid againſt Elo- 
quence, can be levell'd: We all of us remem- 
ber a certain political Automaton, .that, being, 
once wound up, could go off for any Time 
required; that had the Dictionary at Com- 
mand; could ring all the Changes Words were 
capable of; all pretty, all plauſible; could 
amuſe, ſuſpend, captivate ; do all, but convince; 
and when his Hour was out, the Wonder was, 


what it had been fill'd with. 
If 
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If mere Fluency of Tongue, therefore, had 
been the great Requiſite to form a State-Pilot, 
this Man had ſucceded to the Adminiſtration, 
inſtead of being ſuper-annuated with a lucra- 
tive Sine-Cure. | 


In ſhort, good Organs are good Things, but 
good Parts are better: Nor will even good Parts 
anſwer as they ought (whatever our fine Gentle- 
men may think, who live by the Day) without 
proper Culture: To know, we muſt apply: 
Knowledge acquired by Memory and Reflection, 
muſt be mellowed into Ule by Practice and Ex- 
perience : Books are but Copies: The World 
is the Original: And no Lights can ſerve us fo 
well as Thoſe acquir'd by our ſelves, 


If then we have a Man amongſt us, thus 
qualified for the Service, I had like to have ſaid 
the Salvation, of the Public; with radical 
Knowledge, ſpeculative and experimental, fa- 
miliar Reference to every Branch of it, facil 
Communication, firm in Principle, great in 
Sentiment, noble in Purpoſe, determined in 
Execution, equally free from Diffidence and 
Preſumption, equally incapable of Surpriſe and 
Diſmay, Meanneſs or Perfidy, and equally Ma- 


ſter of all the Powers of Argumentation, Ima- 


gination and Elocution, we muſt again admit, 
he can have no Competitor but ſuch a Miniſter as 
Sully, or ſuch a Hero, as He that is now the 
Wonder of Europe; and all our Writers ought 
to be proud of laying ag Pens at his F * 
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But, when all has been allowed to Place, Time, 
apparent Efficiency, &c. which ought to be al- 
lowed, the Author, it is humbly hop'd, may 
put in for ſome Degree of Conſideration ſome- 
where : And, if Fidlers, Singers, Dancers, Tum- 
blers, Players, Mimics, Quacks, Hawkers and 
Pedlars, &c. muſt, of Neceſſity, continue to be 
better paid, let him, at leaſt, have all the Juſ- 
tice done him and Favour ſhewn him, that the 
preſent untoward Biaſs of Things will admit of. 
—As the Caſe ſtands, he is laugh'd at if poor ; 
if, to avoid that Curſe, he endeavours to turn his 
Wit to Profit, he is branded as a Mercenary.— 
If again he ſhould have the good Luck to find 
a lucrative Market for his Works, Pirates ſup- 

lant him : His Property may be worth tak- 
ing, though not worth defending : Magazines, 
Chronicles, &c, may retale him. — Coffee. 
Houſes ſubſcribe for him. — Circulating Li- 
braries ſubſiſt by lending him; —— So that he 
may be read every where, rewarded no where; 
and, as it was ſaid of Butler and his Buſt, . 
having aſk*d for Bread, he may be put off with a 
Stone. A Stone pretending to do him ho- 
nor, but, in reality, rais'd only, that his poſt- 
humous Patron may quarter his own frail Pre- 
tenſions on his more ſubſtantial, and, therefore, 
more durable Merit! 


A late noble Lord, as s eminent for his Virtues 


as his Accompliſhments, (which, by the way, 
| were 
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were both forgotten almoſt before his Aſhes 
were cold) would never allow any Propoſition to 


be concluſive, as long as any one, What then? 


lay againſt it: And were I, at the Foot of the laſt 
Paragraph, to ſubjoin, This is a Brief of the Au- 
thors Caſe, I ſhould not wonder to have all In- 
ferences parry'd in the fame Manner, 


A Man, determined not to be mov'd, ſhuts 


his Eyes as well as his Heart againſt all the 
Approaches of Compaſſion : And he that, like 
another noble Lord, drives every Author from 
his Door, as if he came to inſpect his Character 
and Conduct, will, by Advance, renounce all 
Concern for the whole Tribe, 


And ſo let him -I am neither an Ampbion or 
an Orpheus — Nor are the Stocks, Stones, and 
Brutes of the preſent Time to be humanized, by 
any Species of Incantation in my Power to prac- 
tiſe upon them, 


I throw my Bread upon the Waters, without 
any Hopes of finding it after many Days. 


There was, not many Years ago, a Society 
for the Encouragement of Learning, who rais'd 
a Fund, hir'd a Houſe, employ'd a Secretary, 
and undertook to furniſh Paper and Print to 
Authors, on Condition of being re-imburs'd 
out of the Sale of the Work. 


12 J do 
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Ido not expect to ſee ſuch another — 
Their Plan was too narrow. — They alſo for- 
got, that the Bookſellers were Maſters of all the 
Avenues to every Market, and, by the Practice 
of one Nights Poſtage, could make any Work 
reſemble Jonabs Gourd after the Worm had 
mote it: It miſcarried, conſequently: And in 
general, our Countrymen are as little able to 


undertake a good Work 7wice, as our Enemies 
the French, to make a ſecond Effort in the 


Field. 


There is, however, no Harm in"making out 
a Title and entering a Claim: And J undertake 


729 More. 


ce Authors at large, (ſays Lord Shafiſbury,) 
are in a Manner proteſs'd Maſters of Under- 


* ſtanding to the Age.” It has already been 
urg'd, That ſuch among them, as have the 
Knowledge, Prudence, Probity, and Spirit re- 
quiſite to ſo high a Calling, are an Ornament to 
the State they belong to: And in Churchills Col - 
lection of Voyages, an Halian Traveller, one 
Gemelli, gives all Europe to underſtand, That 
he could find nothing amongſt us but our 
Writings, to diſtinguiſh us from the worſt of 


Barbarians. 


Inftead of reproaching Authors, therefore, 


for living by their Labours, we ought to re- 
proach 
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proach ourſelves for allowing them no other 
| Means to live. 


The Expedient of exalting them ſo high in 
the Regions of Speculation, that they ſhould be 
above all worldly Inducements, and of paying 
them, therefore, with Praiſe, was a ſubtle one 
at leaſt : But This of decrying and undervaluing 
them, for deſcending to do as other Folks do, is 
as coarle as tis cruel, 


In a Court of Criticiſm impeach him and 
welcome for his Faults and his Follies! In his 
Majeſtys Courts do the ſame, for any Offence 
againſt the Laws! Or in the Court of Common- 
Senſe for writing at all! But even in the Court 
of Conſcience itlelf, abſolve him, as you ought to 
do, for truſting as little as poſſible to the Grati- 
tude and Generoſity of an inſenſible Age! 


The Engravers, and Print-Sellers, are ob- 
lig'd to the good Senſe and good Offices of Mr. 
Hogarth, for an Act of Parliament, which made 
the Devices of their Plates their own, - as well as 
the Plates themſelves : Till then it was worth no 
Mans while to be either ingenious or induſtrious : 
For what one invented, another ſtole : But from 
that Period no Country in Europe has been more 
fertile in excellent Productions. And the In- 
ference is obvious: Authors are ſtill in the ſame 
Predicament; are ſtill treated in the ſame Man- 


ner; and a like Proviſion in their Favour would, 
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in all Probability, be attended with the like 
Succeſs. 


Should it be aſk'd, Who will be their So- 
licitor ? I have no Anſwer to make. —But then, 
{ will adventure to ſurmiſe, That if there is any 
one Politician in either H— ſuch a Bill will not 
want a Patron. 


And now, having already reviv'd the Memory 
of the departed Society for the Incouragement of 
Learning, I hope the Society for incouraging Arts 
and Sciences, or Premium: Society, ſtill ſubſiſting, 
will forgive me, for taking the liberty to offer a 
Hint to them, which they will ſee riſes naturally 
out of my Subject. | : 


They are in Poſſeſſion of a large and growing 
Fund, profeſſedly devoted to the Service of the 
Community : And, as it has been ſhewn, that 
no Species of ingenious Men, deſerve better of 
the Community, or can be us'd worſe than Au- 
thors, ſuppoſe They were to take Literary Pro- 
ductions into their Plan, and, by way of Supple- 
ment to the ſcanty Earnings of thoſe Gentlemen, 
annually to beſtow a Courſe of Gratifications * on 

* If thoſe worthy Gentlemen could alſo be prevail'd upon 
to do as much for Hiſtory and Landſcape Painters (whoſe Pro- 
fits bear as little Proportion to thoſe of their younger Brethren 
the Portrait-Men, as the Authors to the Players, their Plan 
would be ſo much the more perfect, and the Public would, 
conſequently, entertain a higher Opinion of it: 'I here — 
22 apparently abſurd, in giving Rewards to increaſe 


the Number of Adventurers, and making no Effort to open a 
Market for them, after they are become Maſters, 
fuch 
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ſuch as had contributed moſt to the Honour and 
Service of their Country : Under this expreſs 
Reſtriction, That whoſoever became his own Ad- 
vocate and troubled them with an Application 
on his own Behalf, ſhould be, ipſo facto, diſqua- 
lify*d from receiving any Favour whatſoever. 


Suppoſe farther, that, by way of Proviſion 


againſt the Partialities which all Men are ſub- 


Jett to, the Managers of the two Theatres ſhould 
be prevail'd upon, either by the Interpoſition of 
the Pit, or the ſuperior Authority of an additio- 
nal Clauſe to the Licence-Ad, to transfer ſo much 
of their Power as regards the Acceptance or Re- 
jection of Dramatical Pieces, to a ſelect Com- 
mittee of the ſaid Society. 


They would, in ſuch Caſe, be exonerated of 
an Office equally troubleſome and invidious ; 
and, by the Interpoſition of ſome ſuch neutral 
Principle, a ready Way for the future might be 
open'd to every Man of Genius in that Pro- 
vince, to derive to himſelf, as before hinted, 


what Share of Advantage his Share of Merit 
ſhould intitle him to, 


Audire jubet vos TMPERATOR HISTRICUS— 
(Plaut. Prolog. Pænuli) is a Dictate we ought 
to be aſhamed of ſubmitting to from the Stage 
any longer: And the Expedient before us, 
might be ſo improy*d, as to anſwer exactly, in 
Uſe and Purpoſe, to the Inſtitution alluded to in 

the 


— 


| 
| 
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the following Lines of the ſame Prologue from 
whence that Dictate is taken. 


Juodgue ad Ludorum Curatores attinet, 
Ne palma detur quoiquam artifici injuria, 
Neve ambitionis cauſa extrudantur foras, 
Dro deteriores anteponantur bonis, 


— The Reader, I hope, will do me the juſtice 
to obſerve, that I proceed, as the late Orator 
Henley would have ſaid, by e ion, not Pro- 
Poſition. 


There is but one Character that I can recol- 
lect which ranks at preſent below an Author, and 
that is a Schemer — A Caveat on that Head, 
therefore, muſt not be thought impertinent. 


And I have, beſides, another Suppoſition to 
offer, which, being out of all Compariſon, 
more comprehenſive, and more important, will 


ſtand in need of infinitely more Indulgence, than 
all the reſt, 


It has been already hinted and in part prov'd, 
that the Diſtributive of this Country is but nomi- 
nally either in the Cr—n, or its M rs: 
And that, conſequently, we have all been wrong, 
in placing the manifold Inverſions and Perver- 
ſions, complain'd of, to their Account. 


The 
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The Truth of the Matter is, that we have 
a many-headed Intruder amongſt us, call'd P—y 
In —t, which, by the irreſiſtible Power of two 


magical Monoſyllables, has ſubdued all Things 
to himſelf, 


It is he, (I ſpeak it with Fear and Trembling, 
as having the terrifying Caſe of Mr. —— * ever 
before my Eyes) it is he, that, with polluted 
and violent Hands, has taken Merit, Service, 
and Suffering out of the public Scale; and has 


ſo over-loaded it with Selſiſbneſs, that it has kick'd | 
She Beam. 


Seeing, therefore, that, for Want of proper 
Stimulatives, Men think by Halves, write by 
Halves, fight by Halves, do every Thing by 
Halves, without any Senſe of Glory, Dread of 
Shame, or Regard for any public Conſideration 
whatſoever, ſuppoſe our moſt gracious S 
was reſtor'd to his Prerogative, his M——rs to 
their full Freedom of acting according to Con- 
ſcience, and the People to the full Benefit of the 


immenſe Supplies, they annually give for annual 
Diſappointments. 


* Who might have truly ſaid after the Poet; 


I cannot make this Iron-Knee, 
Bend to a meaner Power than that which form'd it, 
FREE, Warrs. 


1 And 
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And if in all this I talk like a Man beſide 
mylelf—tis no Wonder Fear in Exceſs, con- 
tounds both Underſtanding and Purpoſe: And, 
having the ſaid Mr. —— and the Lodging pro- 
vided for him ſtill before my Eyes, I am fo loſt 
in Apprehenſion, that I derive no Comfort 
even from the printed Votes of the Houſe of 
Lords in the great Caſe of the Ay//pary-Men,, 
tho? printed expreſly for the Comfort of the whole 
Nation; or even from Magna Charts itſelf. 


I am, however, inclin'd to think, if in a Ca- 
pacity to think at all, That the Effect of ſuch an. 
Operation would nearly reſemble, that reſulting 
from the Rectification of a Ships Ballaſt, when, 
by an equal Mixture of Miſcarriage and Mis- 
fortune, it has ſhifted all to one Side—The Hull 
would from thenceforward obey the Rudder, the 
Maſts and Yards would not only hold their 
Place, but alſo recover their Uſe, the Rigging 
would be clear, the Sails at Command, and the 
Crew both at Leiſure and in Heart to do their 
1 as they ought. 


abend I muſt own, my Clients have been 
more diſpos'd, either by the Occurrences of the 
Times, or their own Miſconceptions of them, 
to deal in Invective than. Panegyric : And 
thereby, have, now and then, excited a Diſpoſi- 
tion ſomewhat reſembling that of Caligula to the 
People 
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People of Rome; namely; To wiſh, There was no 
ſuch Engine as the Preſs, no ſuch Thing as 
Writing, no Proviſion by Record for the Infor- 
mation of Poflerity : In ſhort, That the Body of 
Authors had but one Neck, and that Privilege 
might be pleaded, to take it off at a Blow.— 


Whether right or wrong, I ſhall not ſtay to 
inquire: I am not an Advocate for their Exceſſes: 
They have their Paſſions, their Follies and their 
Vices as well as other Men: Liberty may be as 
much abus'd as Power: And that which is call'd 
Zeal for the Public, may only be a Diſcharge 
of factious Malignity : The Emiſſaries of France 
and Rome can uſe any Language, and ſet up any 
Standard whatſoever : Popular Clamour may be 
excited for very unpopular Purpoſes; and the 
Seditions now, or of late, raging amongſt us, are 
ſufficient to ſhew, That no one Grievance was 


ever yet remov'd by the Interpoſition of an- 
other, 


What Monteſquieu ſays of the Etolians, That 
they corrected their Follies by their Follies “, 
contains a Leſſon of no ſmall Importance to us; 
and I with with all my Soul, we were directed to 
make a right Uſe of it, in all that concerns us. 


There is a middle Point in this Caſe as in all 
others. A right Center will make a right Cir- 
cumference. And there is no need to ſhew, either, 


* Confid, de la Grand. des Rom. p. 50. 


K 2 That 


LES 
Thatthoſe who reward may puniſh ; or That thoſe 
who never reward will rarely be ſerv'd twice. 


In a free State, where Men have the free Uſe 
of their Underſtandings, the Underſtandings 
of Men ought to be reckon'd into the common 
Stock, as well as their Hands and their Purſes : 
And tis as much for the Honour of a Miniſter 
to apply the Knowledge offer'd by others, as to 
ſupply the whole Stock himſelf. 


If there was a Combination againſt Hercules, 
a military Combination more eſpecially, of all 
others the moſt formidable! flercules himſelf 
would ſtand in need of Auxiliaries ; conſequently 
ſhould open his Gates and his Arms too, to all 
that profeſs'd the ſame Cauſe and were capable 
of aſſiſting in it. We read in the Fables of one 


Lion, made frantic by a Gnat ; and of another 
ſet free from a Snare by a Mouſe. 


To beſpeak ſo much additional Service 1s cer- 
tainly more eligible, than to provoke ſo much ad- 
ditional Obſtruction : And, were I to inſert in this 
Place, as much of the political Hiftory of the Preſs, 
as hath actually paſs'd under our own Eyes, this 
would be obvious tothe meaneſt Capacity.— 


I could ſubjoin a great deal more, not alta- 
gether unworthy Conſideration 3 I could inlarge 


on the Hint above thrown out, That the Preſs 
hitherto, thro' Neceſſity, a Proſtitute, might 
be render'd a Veſtal, and might be im- 
ploy'd like one, to keep the ſacred Fire of Pa- 
triotiſm from Extinction.— el could ſhew, that 


. tho? 
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tho* Popularity, and Power. are at preſent 
united, nothing can be more precarious than their 


Union. That Power itſelf 1s thought by 
ſome to be ſtill in a fluftuating Situation 
That tis not given to every Man to foreſee 
where it will ſettle at laſt— — That Ex- 
pedient, having been kept on the Stretch ſo 
long, is in a Manner worn out That there is 
no Stability in the Attachment reſulting from 
mere Hope and Expectation That Delay and 
Diſappointment ſet them on the Fret — That 
when Suſpence is over, Fermentation begins — 
That Fermentation if moderate is inſufficient, if 
violent may burſt a rotten Veſſel to Pieces 
That the Commonwealth is ſick of many Griefs, 
all preyingon its Vitals, and ſurrounded with many 
Dangers all imminent—That, if the Meansof Pre- 
ſervation are not ſeaſonably offer*d from above, 
they will be contended for below—That when 
the Ship is ſinking the Law of Precedency gives 
way to That of Self-Preſervation; and a Voice 
from the Hold itſelf, adviſing what is ſuitable to 
the Exigence, will inforce Attention and Obſerv- 
ance—T hat in what is called Middle-Life Indivi- 
duals are to be found in every Market-Town, as 
well as in every City of Britain, of Ability, Senti- 
ment, Character and Opulence ; and Numbers 
in this Metropoiis, who want nothing but 
Knowledge of, and Confidence in, one another, to 
render the Community capable of adviſing for 
itſel That a Sheet of Paper might be made to 
hold all that is neceſſary to attract and conſoli- 
date them That once united in a Body that 

Body 
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Body might ſerve as the ancient Saxon Wittenage 
mot (pr as it 1s writ by Bacon upon Selden Witta- 
genmote,) did, to repreſent the Wiſdom, Vigour 
and Virtue of their Country, till it can be better 
repreſented ſome other Way — That they might 
throw in their Weight where it was moſt wanted 
or beſt deſerv'd. And that by the Means of the 
Preſs, they might draw all the Powers and Fa- 
culties, which in their ſeparate State only flaſh 
out by Fits and expire, to ſuch a Focus, as might 
effectuate all that Law would permit or Reaſon 
TEqQUITE, — | | 


But this is beyond my preſent Purpoſe : And, 
if, in Contradiction to what I have thus ſaid, en 
paſſant,concerninga moreinlarg*d Uſe of the Preſs, 
it ſhould be urg'd, That all the Good which can 
be obtain'd by it, is already obtain'd by the 
Dint of Adventure, can the Public, after what 
has been ſaid, condeſcend to avail themſelves of 
the Crop, without once interpoſing, in any 
Shape, to procure a ſuitable Conſideration for 
the Plough ? 


Surely they cannot be ſo inſenſible And if it 
ſhould be farther urg'd, — That, in caſe the Service 
is ingrateful, Authors were not preſs'd into it: 
That they might have ſeen the Gulph, if they 
would have us'd their Eyes, before they leapt into 
it; and that, conſequently, they have more 
Reaſon to bluth for their Fo:ly, than to value 

them- 
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themſelves on their Parts; or to complain of 
their Di ſappointments. 


And this is the Charge againſt Authors before 
alluded to, in the Court of Common Senſe—— 
But, whatever may be ſaid of other Men, Au- 
thors do not come as wiſe into the World, as 
they go out of it Raw from the Schools, 
eſteeming Virgil a far greater Man than Auguſtus, 
Cz/ar the Writer than Cæſar the Dictator, and 
eager to inrol themſelves on the fame Lift, in 
Hope to be confider'd accordingly, they write, 
are flatter'd by their Friends; - publiſh and are 
undone—Undone good and bad alike—— Theſe 
with Contempt, Thoſe with Neglect; which is 
all the Difference between them. | 


Were Authors to conſider Times as other 
Manufacturers do, they would act as reaſonably 
— But then they would not be Authors 
Pride and Pleaſure in their firſt Sallies not only 
ſerve them inſtead of Profit, but render them .as 
deaf to all other Conſiderations, as the deſperate 
Sailor, who, becauſe he had ſeen others do ſo 
before him, jump'd from the Main-yard into 
the Sea, crying, By G—, I can't ſwim——But 
* no Matter Some Body or other will ſave 
% me.— | 


Infatuation ! Phrenzy ! ———Be it ſol— By 
the Statute of modern Uniformity, Luxury is 
the Idol that all worſnip— There is a * 

0 
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of the Mind as well as of the Senſes— Of Thoie 
who adminiſter to the latter, Authors ſtand the 
foremoſt—And ought we to reproach them for 
the Exerciſe of thoſe Talents which we are ſo 


much 19 to, for inlarging the Bounds of our 
Happineſs ? 


The Times, as we have ſeen, were favorable 
to Prior, Addiſon, &c. (tho* all found Occaſion 
to complain before they were ſerv*d) becauſe the 
Link of Patronage which held the Great and the 
Learned together, was then in full Force : And 
yet they did not commence Writers in virtue of 
any ſuch Foreſight ; but becauſe it was the Im- 
pulſe of their Genius: And all of Good that 
befel them upon it, was as much the Gift of 
Fortune as the Reſult of Merit. 


The next Race of Writers had their recent 
Examples for Authority; and, ſo far, could better 
Juſtify themſelves for taking to the Pen and the 
Preſs, on a Principle of Diſcretion, than, in this 
Country, any other Set of Writers ever could. 


We of the preſent Day, indeed, having no- 
thing but Phantoms before our Eyes; are only 
the Dupes of our own Deluſions But then 
alas! We are Writers; conſequently incapable 
of taking up any other Trade ; and conſequent- 
ly, inſtead of Examples, can only bequeath our 
Advices and Warnings to others. 


And, 
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And, if Advice had any Power to convince 
or Warnings to deter, the Glut of Writing which 
has cloy'd the preſent Age, ſhould be follow'd, 
like Pharoabs Years of Abundance, with a 
Dearth as durable. 


Were only the Journals, Chronicles, Maga- 
Zines, and other periodical, as well as occa- 
ſional, Productions, (which, at preſent, con- 
tribute ſo much to the Amuſement and Chit- 
Chat of the Day,) to be diſcontinued all at once, 
how doubly loaded with all the Horrors of Va- 
cancy would every Hour limp off? And how 


little would the common Run of Society be 
worth ? 


Knowledge is the Light of the World : Au- 
thors have been the Diſpenſers of it: And have 


been ſuffered to conſume themſelves in the Ope- 
ration. 


Let thoſe that now write, therefore, be the 
laſt! And thoſe that delight in Darkneſs have it! 


And here, having ſo far manifeſted my E- 
ſteem of, and Concern for, my Cotemporaries, I 
find myſelf under ſome Temptation, to drop a 
Caution or two, which might not be altogether 
unſerviceable to them. But then, having 
been taught by Lord Shaftsbury, how dan- 
gerous it is, to hold the Feſcue to Thoſe who hold 

L the 
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the Feſcue to others, I ſhall do my beſt to render * 
my Treſpaſs as pardonable as poſſible. 


Every Man has ſomething of the Coxcomb 
about him; and, according to the Degree of 
Eminence he poſſeſſes or aſpires to, this prag- 
matical Principle is apt to be more and more ap- 
parent To ſay I have my Share of it, as well 
as other People, is to ſay nothing perhaps 
If, like the cloven Hoof, it cannot be conceal'd, 
it would be a Vanity to attempt it—But then tis 
nevertheleſs true, that I have endeavour'd to ex- 
tinguiſh it: And I heartily wiſh Others may do 
the ſame with better Succeſs - At Times alſo, I 
ſuſpect myſelf of being too ſore, too ſenſible, too 
captious, too preſuming, Sc. and while I am in 
that Humour, I am as alert with my Pen as a 
Waſp with his Sting But then I am both ſorry 
and aſham'd of it when the teſty Fit is over— 
And if any Sally of this Kind has eſcaped me in 
this Treatiſe, I take Shame to myſelf, by theſe 
Preſents, for it. 


Above all Things, however, I am careful, 
not to authoriſe the Malignancy gone forth a- 
gainſt us all, by any wanton Diſplay of my 
own—In controverſy, more eſpecially, when- 
ever ſo unfortunate as to be ingag'd in one, it is 
become my Study to preſerve my Temper that 
I may have the fewer Faults to anſwer for; and 


to be always juſt, tho' ſometimes oblig'd to be 
JM ſevere 
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ſevere—The Grace of Candour being as capti- 
vating as the Power of Reaſon is convincing. 


And this leads me to recollect, with Concern, 
That, not long ſince, the Few who have any Re- 
gard left for Men of Letters, or Attention to 
their Performances, were ſhock'd, in ſeeing ſe- 
veral of them imploy*d like Cocks in a Battle- 
Royal. Or, atleaſt, like ſo many Sea-Boys, 
order*d to laſh one another round the Maſt, for 
the Entertainment of the Quarter- Deck - And 
hardly a Seaſon paſſes un- ſtigmatiz'd, with ſome 
Folly of the ſame Kind. 


Conſider ! What each of us gains this Way is 
a Loſs to the whole——And that the Republic 
of Letters can no more conſiſt of Freebooters and 
Bravoes than any other Republic. 


Of all Mankind, ſhall you be the laſt fo find 
out the Force and Benefit of Combinations ? 


Combane |! And perhaps you would need nei- 
ther Patrons nor Eſtabliſhments ! 


Combine, and you might out-combine the 
very Bookſellers themſelves |! 


But if this is impracticable, —if the Iron-Crop 
of Cadmus from the Dragons Teeth, was to pre- 
figure the unavoidable Broils of the Tribe he 
furniſh'd with Arms, as alſo their mercileſs Aſ- 

ſaſſinations 
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ſaſſmations of each other, recollect at leaſt, that 
the Pen is compos'd of Feather as well as Point; 
hat the Dolce-piccante is of all Mixtures the 
moſt grateful to every Taſte: And learn, even 
of the two Dwarfs in the Pantomime, never to 


meet or part, without a proper Exchange of Ac- 
knowledgments and Civilities. 


